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NOTES. 


R. ARTHUR BALFOUR'S speech on commerce 
at the Cutlers’ Feast on Thursday was very 
characteristic in its impartial good humour. ie benignly 
complimented Free-traders and Fair-traders alike, 
smiling pleasantly on Sir Howard Vincent while 
assuring him that nobody who had thought out the sub- 
ject accepted the policy of Fair-trade, and then turning 
to remind Mr. Mundella that, so far, the only two 
European countries that had adopted Free-trade were 
England and Turkey. He expressed a tepid optimism 
as to the invincibility of the British Navy, and announced 
as quite a new discovery that Germany spends money 
on scientific research ‘‘to an extent and degree abso- 
lutely unknown in this country.” 


And Mr. Balfour’s more important speech at the meet- 
ing of the National Union of Conservative Associations at 
Rochdale was no less a disappointment to his admirers. 
It may be analysed in a dozen lines. It was no news 
that the Unionist party had succeeded in averting dis- 
integration ; or that its chief difficulty lay in the want 
of discipline incidental to a large majority ; or that the 
policy of the Opposition, when formulated, would be 
an unreasonable policy from a Conservative point of 
view. The Liberals, he said, with a majority varying 
from 10 to 30, had passed seven Bills in twenty-two 
months ; the Unionists, with a majority of 150, had 
passed five Bills in six months. The Education Bill of last 
Session was too comprehensive, and must be divided 
into several Bills in order to have a chance of passing. 
Our policy in the East he described in terms which 
sounded like a faint echo of Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall 
speech ; and then we were reminded that our responsi- 
bilities in Africa and in India were considerable Very 
proper stuff, no doubt, for a party speech ; what do we 
learn from it all? ‘‘ Courage without caution is 
dangerous ; caution without courage is contemptible.” 
Surely a reminiscence of the headlines of the copybook ! 


Mr. Balfour's solitary approach to humour lay in the 
suggested bifurcation of Sir William Harcourt, which 
reminds us of Lord Randolph Churchill's far wittier 
picture of a House of Lords composed entirely of 
different manifestations of the scion of the Plantagenets. 
And so we are led to contrast these two members of 
the once famous ‘‘ Fourth Party.” If we had to 
<dlescribe them in a sentence, we should say that Lord 
Randolph Churchill was a man of genius, Mr. Balfour 
a man of talent at full stretch and highly polished. 
And the one was disliked, as much as the other is 


liked, for his manner. Mr. Balfour has the charming 
urbanity which has before all things won him place 
and popularity. Lord Randolph Churchill had, at 
times, the worst manners conceivable. Yet he was 
capable, when he chose, of a high courtesy and 
an accurate sense, not only of his own dignity, 
but also of dignities. His demeanour in the presence 
of the Prince of Wales was eloquent of homage 
to superior rank, whereas Mr. Balfour is inclined 
to be as casual with the heir to the Throne as 
with a fellow-golfer. In fine, there is a sunny 
geniality about Mr. Balfour that wins us in spite 
of ourselves, although it can scarcely be compatible 
with any depth of feeling. There are none who may 
not bask in his amiability, save always Sir Albert K. 
Rollit and Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. 


Last week our contributor ‘‘ X,” whose dissertations 
on Arms and the Snob have certainly not spared the 
susceptibilities of some of our friends, pointed out that 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had of late discarded a crest 
that never belonged to him and was using plain note- 
paper instead. This is, so far, true; but we believe it 
is not the whole of the truth. Although Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself had no claim to the crest he displayed, we 
fancy that it was some other member of his family that 
was the real culprit. It is not so long since, in con- 
versation at any rate, Mr. Chamberlain was wont to 

ut his pride in the fact that his grandfather was a 
Viltshire labourer at wages of seven shillings a week. 
We desire to do justice to Mr. Chamberlain in this 
matter, even though we sacrifice a point for our con- 
tributor. 


What is the Government going to do for London in 
the next Session of Parliament? Much was expected 
when, in 1895, the metropolis helped to swell the Con- 
servative majority. But up to the present these ex- 
pectations have not been realized. Ireland has had 
her turn, the agricultural interest has not been for- 
gotten, but London still waits. In the early days of 
1898 we shall have another election for the County 
Council, and upon the result of that contest the prospects 
of the General Election that follows it must largely 
depend. What, then, is the prospect for the County 
Council election in 1898? What have the Conserva- 
tives, or, as they call themselves in Spring Gardens, 
the Moderates, done to strengthen their hold upon 
London, and, if possible, to diminish still further the 
Radical (Progressive) majority which they then re- 
duced to its present very small dimensions? Not 
much, we fear. They have made a good deal of the 
Works Department scandal; but they would have made 
less of it if the Radicals had not (with the folly to 
be expected of a party led by ‘‘ Professor” Stuart) en- 
deavoured to make nothing of it at all. They have 
been jockeyed by the Radicals over the tramway busi- 
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ness, which is to-day inas great a muddle as it was 
seven years ago when the question of acquiring such 
properties in the interests of the ratepayers first came 
up. But what is more important, they are coming to 
be regarded as the enemies of reform in the administra- 
tion of London’s water supply. 


Apparently the Moderates and Progressives on the 
Council are agreed as to (1) the purchase of the Water 
Companies, (2) their control by a public body, (3) their 
purchase on terms that provide no compensation for 
compulsory purchase. But on the question of which is 
to be the future Water authority they are hopelessly at 
variance. The Progressives want the Council to be the 
authority. The Moderates recognizing the difficulty 
of entrusting to Spring Gardens the control of the 
water supply of the extra-metropolitan water area in 
Surrey, ‘Kent, Herts, and Middlesex, want a new 
authority to be created by Parliament. And here is a 
deadlock-—unless Parliament will settle the dispute. A 
few of the more advanced Moderates (more particularly 
East End members) are disposed to compromise, to let the 
Council ‘be the /emporary authority, pending the con- 
stitution’of a permanent one, rather than further delay 
a settlement of the question. But the majority of the 
Moderates will -have no compromise. Perhaps this 
majority—certainly some of them—do not really favour 
the purchase of the Water Companies on any possible 
terms, although they are always prepared to support a 
scheme on terms they know to be impossible. 


The old-fogy element in the London Municipal 
Society (Mr. Boulnois, Water Company director, 
treasurer, Sir Horace Farquhar, banker and company 
director, chairman) certainly do not hanker after pur- 
chase, and the participation of the Society in the recent 
meeting in the East End has been a source of no little 
trouble and irritation. But if the Conservative County 
Councillors stand in the way, if the Government sup- 
ported by East London Unionist members (elected on 
pledges to reform the water supply) do not redeem the 
promise made by Mr. Balfour, at the time of the water 
famine in East London last’: summer, what is going to 
become of the East London seats—and the South 
London seats? What with drought in summer and frosts 
in winter, the East Londoner and the South Londoner see 
very little return for the water-rates that they are forced 
to pay in advance. Thanks to the extraordinary 
privileges that the Companies enjoy, there is no remedy 
against them; but if the present evil is not remedied, 
the aggrieved consumers will “take it out of the 
Government ” on the first opportunity. 


If London is not to be lost to the Moderate party at 
the next County Council election and to the Unionist 
party at the next Parliamentary election, London ques- 
tions must occupy the attention of the Government, and 
Unionists on the County Council must give more heed 
to the representations of the go-ahead wing of their 
party and less to the old fogies. The unity of the 
Empire is a very important question at election time, 
but we want water all the year round. 


Prince Bismarck has room for so many different kinds 
of ideas and reflections inside that spacious skull of his, 
and his long career as an autocrat has been so fatal to 
all notions of restraint upon speech, that it is no wonder 
he contradicts himself continually. No man has ever 
spoken so freely the thought of the moment, without 
concern as to howit would compare with the utterances 
of the previous day. In the course of his latest group 
of Vienna interviews, he professes to believe that he 
erred in burying himself in the country when he left 
office. He would have remained more tractable and 
contented, he thinks now, if he had taken a house in 
Berlin, and kept in close touch with politics, the 
theatres, and the active life of the capital, instead of 
retiring to a lonely and depressing solitude. But only 
a little time ago the ex-Chancellor was fairly wearying 
his guests with panegyrics on the charms of rural exist- 
ence, and next month they may find him in the same 
pastoral mood once more. 


‘A few years ago a statesman of European fame 
visited Bismarck at Friedrichsruh, and the two walked 
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together through the latter’s plantation of exotic pines 
and firs, of which both were collectors. The visitor 
improved a lapse in the conversation about conifers to 
bring up the then recent topic of Boulanger. ‘‘ Did 
Germany at the time really take him seriously?” he 
asked, ‘‘ and what did you yourself think of the man ?” 
The ex-Chancellor, apparently in all candour, replied 
that he knew very little of the subject. ‘‘ It is true that 
I was in office at the time,” he said, ‘‘ but just then 
there was a kind of beetle which got in among these 
firs of mine, and was eating out the central shoots, and 
really that worried me so that I scarcely paid any atten- 
tion at all to what Boulanger was doing.” 


One of the most interesting of recent developments 
in Irish politics has been occupying Irish attention for 
a fortnight, and has not been so much as mentioned in 
England. The group of twenty-five members which 
followed Mr. Tim Healy in his practical secession from 
the Dillon organization has heretofore occupied an in- 
definite position, holding aloof from the Irish party, yet 
not cutting itself loose. Now the definite step has 
been taken of starting a sustenance fund—the ‘‘ People’s 
Rights Fund” it is called—and in Ireland as elsewhere 
a fund means complete and even zealously guarded 
independence. Why it was not done long before it is 
not easy to see, since it was evident enough that the 
Dillon organization in Ireland, and even more so its 
squalid rump in Great Britain which Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
“bosses,” depended for existence upon the fact that 
the Dillon clique had possession of the party treasury. 
The Healy party comes painfully near having a monopoly 
of the Anti-Parnellite brains in Ireland, and the 
result of two weeks’ popular subscriptions indicates that 
it will soon lead in the matter of material resources as 
well. This will have a general importance for the 
reason that, whereas the Dillon party consist almost 
entirely of members unable to support themselves, and 
who divert to their own uses most of the money that 
comes into their ‘“‘ war chest,” Mr. Healy’s following 
contains only a very small minority of needy men, and 
the money he gets can be used for registration and 
other party purposes. 


Twenty-five of the richest men in America dined 
together in New York two evenings after the election, 
upon the invitation of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who is 
credited with a desire to succeed Mr. Bayard at the 
Court of St. James, to do honour to Mr. Mark Hanna, 
who elected Mr. McKinley and is supposed to carry 
him safely in his pocket. It is a favourite idea in 
American journalism to give the aggregate of millions 
represented at a gathering of this nature, but in this 
case the total seems to have been beyond the reporters’ 
powers of calculation. These millionaires, between 
congratulations over their victory, had room for fears 
as to the future, and they agreed to devote whatever 
sum should be needed forthwith to a systematic 
‘*education of the people,” so that the interests of 
capital should never be so jeopardized again. We are 
reminded of the famous jibe about Rousseau’s book : 
The French Aristocrats, it was said, smiled at the first 
edition: their skins went to bind the second. 


The election of Mgr. Ormanian as the new Armenian 
Patriarch is chiefly interesting as regards the attitude 
which he will assume towards the Sultan. Last August, 
when Mgr. Bartolomeos became /ocum fenens of the 
Patriarchate, he addressed himself as follows to that 
‘* most puissant, majestic, and magnanimous Padishah” : 
‘Your humble servant, having retired from active 
life, had devoted his days to praying for Your 
Majesty, when, by election of the Provisional 
Mixed Council, and in virtue of an Iradé of Your 
Majesty, he was called upon to fill the office of 
locum tenens of the Patriarchate.” Having at some 
length expressed his gratitude, Mgr. Bartolomeos added : 
‘* As all creatures and every living thing have need 
of the sun, so also the faithful Armenians who live 
under Your Majesty’s high protection have need of Your 
benevolence. Your gracious favours will be a balm and 
restorative to them. . . . The Armenian subjects of 
Your Majesty have progressed and prospered in the’ 
shelter of Your Government. The throne of Your 
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Majesty has been, and always will be, their refuge. 
They flee for safety to Your mighty and benevolent pro- 
tection. Loyalty and sincerity have always guided their 
actions. It isimpossible that I myself should deviate from 
this course. Should I succeed in gaining Your Majesty’s 
goodwill, I should consider that I had won the greatest 
honour and greatest good-fortune of this and of a 
future world.” The Sultan, on his part, promised that 
he would always continue to manifest his goodwill and 
solicitude towards his Armenian subjects ; and, in token 
of his Majesty’s appreciation of the eulogies of Mgr. 
Bartolomeos, that eminent Christian divine was forth- 
with invested with the Grand Cordon of the Medjidieh, 
and—a few days later—several thousands of Armenians 
were massacred in the streets of Constantinople. 
Possibly the above-quoted reference to a future world 
may have caused some confusion in his Majesty’s mind 
as to the nature of the “‘ gracious favours ” desired at 
his hands. But what now will Mgr. Ormanian say to 
the Commander of the Faithful ? 


Germany is not to monopolize the business of rival 
to England in shipping and shipbuilding. Italy means 
to have a look in, and she is encouraging her people to 
compete in these industries by a liberal use of the 
bounty system. A law passed this year arranges a 
scale of bounties which should bring joy and many lire 
to the Italian shipbuilder and shipowner. If the former 
builds a merchant vessel in an Italian yard the Govern- 
ment will give him a construction bounty of 77 lire per 
ton (gross tonnage) if the hull be of iron or steel, and 
17°50 lire per ton if the hull be of wood. But the 
Government has a care for the national iron and steel 
industries also, and, therefore, makes it a condition of 
eligibility to the whole bounty that three-fourths of the 
material in the case of iron or steel hulls shall be of 
national origin ; otherwise the bounty will be reduced 
by 10 per cent. ; and there will be an additional reduc- 
ion of 15 per cent. if the machinery and boilers are of 
foreign construction. But on machinery and boilers 
constructed in Italy for use in navigation bounties are 
awarded—on machines at the rate of 12°50 lire per 
horse-power, on boilers at the rate of g’50 lire per 
quintal. So, also, there is a construction bounty of 11 
lire per quintal on the auxiliary apparatus of vessels. 
So much for the shipbuilders. The navigation bounties 
are equally munificent. They are too complicated to 
detail here, but as a specimen of their quality may be men- 
tioned a bounty of 80 centimes per ton of gross tonnage 
per 1,000 miles navigated for the first three years of 
the ship’s age. In return for these navigation bounties 
the Government takes power to requisition the vessels 
in case of war, epidemics, or other extraordinary circum- 
stances, and steam vessels in receipt of the bounties must 
carry gratis the letters and parcels of the Royal Mail. 


As the case of India is a good deal to the fore just 
now, and as England is likely to be called upon for 
pecuniary sacrifices on behalf of her Possession, it will 
not be impertinent to remind ourselves of the fact that 
India is being yearly more and more swamped with 
foreign goods at the expense of our own. Revelations 
have already been published of the startling and huge 
strides which Belgian and German iron and steel manu- 
facturers have made in the last ten years into the 
Indian market ; and now the Bengal journal, ‘‘ Capital,” 
is calling attention to the scarcely less alarming 
progress effected in the past decade by the European 
exporters of woollen goods. During this period, it 
appears, shipments from the United Kingdom have 
fallen off some 9} per cent.; but Austria’s have been 
more than doubled, France’s more than trebled, while 
those of our old familiar friend Germany have been 
multiplied by six. Still, Mr. Chamberlain assures us 
that we are holding our own very nicely against 
Germany. So that’s all right. For part of Germany’s 
increase we are referred to the establishment of direct 
lines of steamers between German and Indian ports, an 
explanation which is offered by the ‘* Board of Trade 
Journal” as aconsolation. We are grateful, of course ; 
but it hasn’t consoled us anything to speak of. 


We are still waiting in vain for an announcement of 
the benefits which our diplomatists have been able to 
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secure for us in connexion with the promised opening 
up of China. The Russian agreement, providing for 
the carrying of the last stage of the Siberian railway 
across Chinese territory, is now no longer denied or 
doubted ; anda French firm has secured the right to 
continue the Annam railway line across the Chinese 
frontier, vi Chén-nan, to Lung-chau, and ultimately, 
no doubt, to Pe-se. This opens up the interior of 
Kwang-si to French trade, just as the projected Red 
River line to Lao-kai will open up Yunnan. But while 
France and Russia are thus attaining their long- 
cherished aims, we hear nothing of our getting any con- 
cessions on the Me-kong or the Salween. We fancy it 
is the old story : the Chinese make concessions to those 
whom they fear, while those who talk civilly are sent 
away with empty promises. Those who know China 
best have maintained for years that our representatives 
in Peking simply waste their breath, as the Chinese 
officials are convinced that we neither can nor will do 
anything to enforce our remonstrances. And our good 
friend Li Hung-chang is reported to be again in 
disgrace. 


The rumour that Li Hung-chang is inclining to retire 
into private life represents a phase that is very likely to 
occur in the course of the political battles and intrigues 
that were certain to arise on his return. He is known 
to have been impressed by the evidences of wealth, 
industry and power which he witnessed during his tour, 
and to be keenly conscious of the leeway which China 
had to make up. Contact, after such experiences, with 
the ignorant obstructiveness of the Peking Boards 
might well dishearten a younger man. Chinamen are, 
however, not commonly impulsive, and it is too soon 
to suppose that he has made up his mind. No one 
knows better that China cannot be reformed by a rush; 
but he will be supported by the Empress Dowager in 
trying to inaugurate certain measures of progress. He 
is known to be bent, above all, on railways; and is 
believed to have, in that respect at least, the sympathy 
of the Emperor. There are evidences, too, that the 
railway question is being seriously considered. The 
difficulty will be to lift it out of the region of official 
peddling and peculation, and place it on a sound financial 
basis. Li will find very little help, even among his 
own entourage, in achieving that purpose. Sheng, who 
appears to have been made a sort of director-general, 
has the reputation of being one of the most un- 
scrupulous as well as one of the ablest of his henchmen. 
It may be taken as a measure of his reputed wealth 
that he had to pay 10,000 taels ‘‘gate-money” 
when summoned the other day to Peking. Li himself 
is said to have to pay 30,000 taels each time that he 
enjoys the privilege of entering the capital. 


The London magistrates seem anxious to lose no 
opportunity of bringing themselves and the system they 
represent into disrepute; and Mr. Newton, of the 
Marlborough Street lice-court, takes the lead. 
Those who have not followed this gentleman’s later 
career of folly and stupidity might possibly be amazed 
to read last week (‘‘ Times,” Saturday, 14 November) 
that he had virtually laid it down as a principle of 
justice that the police may ill-treat a man as they please 
in the public streets and no one must interfere. A Mr. 
Searle, a solicitor and a gentleman of good character, 
found the police in the act of choking a man whom they 
declared, with no evidence to convince any one but a 

lice-magistrate, to be drunk. Mr. Searle tried to 
eaeen his scarf, whereupon our noble police charged 
him with a technical assault. Mr. Searle brought 
witnesses to prove that the man was black in the face 
and that he himself had tried to do nothing more than 
loosen the scarf; but Mr. Newton, according to the 
‘Times ” report, thus declared himself : ‘* You brought 
all this upon yourself by an act of folly. You knew 
that your way, if you thought the police were doing 
wrong, was to complain to the Commissioner of Police.’» 


Mr. Searle may call himself lucky ; for there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that had the police chosen to say 
he was drunk, Mr. Newton would have believed them 
and inflicted a fine ; but as they merely, in their mercy, 
accused him of interfering to prevent them achieving a 
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ible murder, he was let off with being bound over 
in £10 to keep the peace. All the same it is clearly 
his duty to call the attention of the Home Secretary to 
a decision even more monstrous than one by which 
Mr. Newton gained an unenviable notoriety only a few 
months since. But we have little hope that any Home 
Secretary will have the courage to dismiss a Metro- 
politan magistrate until a Prime Minister or a bishop 
is fined (on the unsupported evidence of the police) for 
being drunk and disorderly. In the meantime these 
magistrates should be treated by society precisely as 
other offenders against good taste are treated. Even 
Mr. Newton might be made to understand how his 
extravagant admiration of thé police is regarded by 
the public. 


The Sokoto expedition is likely to be a bigger thing 
than the officials of the Royal Niger Company like to 
acknowledge. Rabah, the Black Sultan, of whom we 
have heard rumours from time to time during the last 
few years, has been steadily making his way west- 
ward from the Egyptian Soudan, where he carved out 
an empire for himself out of the ruins of Zebehr’s 
power. He has passed through Wadai, Bagirmi, and 
Bornu, crushing all opposition, and is now in the heart 
of Sokoto, where he appears to have joined hands with 
ausurper named Hayata, who has set up his throne at 
Belda. What makes the matter worse is that in at least 
two points in this Niger territory we are in acute con- 
troversy with the French authorities, who are not un- 
naturally suspected of helping our enemies with arms 
and ammunition. The German colony of Kamerun 
also borders on the disturbed district, and our trusty 
Teutonic allies are, of course, improving the oppor- 
tunity of embroiling us with the French. These 
squabbles will be perpetual until France and England 
have the sense to come to an arrangement on the Niger. 


Most people, we imagine, will be satisfied with the 
verdict given at the Westminster County Court 
against ‘‘the Honourable” Nigel Cumming Bruce, 
who was not ashamed to contest his wine bill, on the 
ground that, at the time he gave the order, he was 
seven days under age. It appeared that he had 
taken care to inform the wine-merchants that he was a 
son of Lord Thurlow and a nephew of Lord Elgin, and 
he had also induced them to supply him with a small 
quantity of wine at once on the plea that he was enter- 
taining some friends that evening and that his cellar 
was empty. In the course of the seven days he ob- 
tained fifty pounds’ worth of wine—chiefly champagne, 
forsooth—for which he paid not one penny, although 
he came into £750 on attaining his majority. The 
jury very properly found a verdict for the plaintiffs for 
the full amount of their claim, ignoring Mr. Bruce’s 
opinion, as expressed by him in the witness-box, that 
wines were not a necessary, ‘‘except for medicinal 
reasons.” Possibly Mr. Bruce will now find some other 
excellent excuse for evading payment of his debts. 


Our attention has just been directed to the letters 
from Tourgénief to Flaubert, which appeared in the 
October number of ‘‘Cosmopolis.” They constitute 
the most interesting contribution to literature which we 
have read for many a day, and prove, if proof of the 
evident were needed, that the great creative writers are 
the best of critics. Here is what Tourgénief wrote of 
Daudet when the ‘‘ Nabab” first appeared: ‘‘ What 
he has observed is splendidly rendered ; but the imagi- 
native part of the work is thin, uninteresting, and 
not even original.” He declares that he pities Zola: 
**Yes; he makes me sorry for him; I’m afraid 
that he has never read Shakspeare—and that is a 
primary disability (tache originelle) which he’ll never 
get rid of.” And then he paints Edmond de Goncourt 
better than de Goncourt ever painted any one: ‘I 
found him in good health though thin, and always the 
same sombre eyes, piercing but not kindly” (pas bons 
du tout). But it is as a critic of life that Tourgénief is 
seen at his best; he is just sixty years of age, he 
writes, and life has become merely personal, occupied 
mainly in warding off death; and this exaggeration of 
the personal factor, strange to say, deprives life of 
interest. Balzac and Tourgénief, these are the two 
greatest of novel-writers. 
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THE L.C.C. SCANDAL. 


"THE worst feature about the County Council scandal 
of the week is not the mere fact that a number of 
the leading officials of an important public department 
have been discovered in a long drawn out and ingenious 
system of manipulating their accounts. That is bad 
enough in all conscience ; but it is infinitely more 
ominous that this cooking of accounts was under- 
taken and carried on in the interests of one of the 
great sections into which the Council is divided, and 
had for its direct object the strengthening of that 
party in the constituencies and the perpetuation of 
its supremacy at Spring Gardens even when the 
scandal was dragged to light, the representatives of 
that party in the Council and in the Press united in 
declaring that it was a ‘‘mare’s nest,” and that, 
although possibly ‘‘ these unfortunate officials” had 
‘* deviated from the paths of strict rectitude,” they had 
been so ‘‘baited by the implacable enemies of the 
Department” that they had falsified their books lest 
the Department should be ‘‘ discredited.” We quote 
these phrases verbatim from the speeches and articles 
of the defenders of the Works Department and its 
methods in order that there may be no mistake 
about the position they have deliberately assumed. 
The dismissed officials are objects of pity because 
they have ‘‘ worked for their side” ; those who insist on 
throwing full light on the scandal are ‘‘ disgraceful ” 
persons, ‘‘vultures,” and ‘‘wreckers” because the 
exposure will injure that side. These are the 
methods of Tammany reproduced to the very life: 
first manage to secure predominance on the govern- 
ing body; then so manipulate the administrative 
departments in succession that each one becomes a 
stronghold, garrisoned by officials, pledged and bound, 
from the highest to the lowest, to support by fair means 
or foul the system to which they owe their existence. 
The Progressives made a wonderful beginning in their 
Works Department with its promise of plenty of jobs 
at high wages for working-class voters. They have 
now received a nasty check. 

The evidence got by the Sub-Committee showed 
not only that deliberately false returns had been made 
to the Council, but that they had been concocted with 
the recklessness of men who feel themselves secure 
against inquiry. According to the accounts, more 
material, in both value and quantity, was sent away 
from Colney Hatch after the job there was finished than 
was ever charged to the job in the first in- 
stance! For example, there was no debit at all to the 
Colney Hatch job for ‘‘hard core”; yet 740 yards of 
hard core were represented to have been sent from 
Colney Hatch, and £74 was charged for them to a job 
at Bexley. Then the average price of timber debited 
to the Colney Hatch job was £8 per standard, and in 
no case exceeded £12 10s. per standard; but 83 
standards of timber were transferred from Colney 
Hatch to Bexley and Lewisham at a uniform price of 
414 per standard. It would be interesting to know 
who bought this timber—if it ever was bought—and 
what really was the actual cost. ‘‘ By whose arrange- 
ment, or with whom, has this scheme of falsi- 
fication arisen?” was very pertinently asked by 
Mr. Lyons of Mr. Dyson, who, according to Mr. 
Holloway, ‘‘wished to help the job all he could.” 
Well, the Manager had told Mr. Dyson the cost must 
not exceed £19,500. Did Mr. Dyson understand the 
Manager to mean that it was not to exceed that amount 
by fair means or foul? Certainly he did. It was to 
be reduced by unfair or dishonest means? ‘‘ Well, we 
don’t look at it in that way,” replied scrupulous Mr 
Dyson. Yet in a single evening that individual admits 
having reduced the apparent cost of the Colney Hatch 
job from £22,730 to 

Of course the members of the professional purity 
party will protest vehemently against the bracketing of 
their names with what—after it is exposed—they call a 
‘* crazy system” of bookkeeping. When the second 
triennial term of the County Council was drawing to its 
close, the general discontent with the blundering and 
extravagance of the Progressive majority who had 
‘‘ captured the machine” began to shape itself into 
special hostility to the Works Department, then a new 
branch of the Council's work, but one which had 
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already signalized itself by two or three peculiarly costly 
pieces of incompetence. This Works Department was 
ostensibly established simply to undertake such jobs as 
could be better and more cheaply done by the Council 
direct than by the intervention of the contractor ; but it 
soon became apparent that it was being used” as a 
gigantic machine for ‘‘ municipalizing labour ”—in other 
words, for reducing the bulk of the working-class voters 
of the metropolis to a position of direct dependence on 
the Council. There would thus be created a subsidized 
brigade whose votes would be given in exchange for 
employment at high wages, or, as the ‘‘ Chronicle” 
candidly put it on Wednesday, the Department was to 
be used as ‘‘an instrument for maintaining Trade- 
Union rates of wages.” The disastrous folly of this 
piece of ‘‘ municipalization” needs no exposition to 
those who have studied the Labour question ; but the 
average voter must have concrete proof in such matters, 
and so the Moderate party two winters ago applied 
themselves to the task of proving by such figures as 
were accessible that the Works Department had already 
proved a costly failure. The utmost difficulty was 
found in obtaining complete evidence of this, owing to 
the unconcealed reluctance of the Department to publish 
full figures. Accounts were delayed till the last possible 
moment, and the charge was openly made by Moderate 
members that the officials of the Department gave them 
no assistance in their researches, but on the contrary 
threw obstacles in their way, regarding themselves in 
fact as servants of the Progressive majority rather than 
of the Council as a whole. 

The election resulted, as we all know, in breaking the 
power of the Progressives among the electorate, 
although by their skilful and unscrupulous manipulation 
of the Aldermen they were able still to control a 
majority on the Council. It was evident that the next 
election would be decisive, and so each party set to 
work with a view to results in 1898. This is the time 
when the cooking of the accounts began. The Mode- 
rates would certainly win if the returns of the Works 
Department continued to be as bad in the future as 
they had been in the past; the Progressives hoped to 
win if they could prove that the results were a uniform 
and steady profit to the ratepayers. The biggest job 
on hand was at the moment turning out badly from the 
Progressive point of view, and the manager, ‘‘con- 
scious,” as the Committee’s report puts it, ‘‘of im- 
pending loss,” ‘‘instructed” the principal clerk ‘to 
make what transfers he could”’: and so, in the interests 
of the good cause, the work of falsification began. 
Payments were fictitiously transferred from one job to 
another ; timber drawn from store was ‘‘ over-priced” 
or ‘‘twice credited,” wages were ‘“‘ wrongly charged,” 
and so forth, until a sum of £3,334 35. 9d., lost on the 
Colney Hatch job, was judiciously transferred and dis- 
tributed so as to conceal the incompetence of the 
Department. All this, as we have seen, in the interests 
of the party which created the Department, and whose 
future at the polls depends on their being able to show 
or invent a profit on the work. The little Tammany 
experiment has been a failure, and has only brought 
exposure and ruin on its contrivers. And so Mr. John 
Burns talks of a ‘‘mare’s nest,” the ‘‘ Chronicle ” 
talks of the ‘‘ scandalous” conduct of the Moderates, 
and Mr. Sidney Webb, the spiritual father of the 
municipalization idea, says nothing. 


BISMARCK’S REVELATIONS AND THE 
REICHSTAG 


HE German Reichstag can, upon occasion, be a 

- very interesting body. Except for a half-dozen 
newspapers and periodicals, the editors of which write 
while listening for the policeman’s feet on the stairs, it 
affords the only medium for the expression of discontent 
in the Empire. There is a multitude of minor legis- 
lative Diets and Assemblies in Germany, it is true ; but 
are for the most part packed with devoted servants 
and hangers-on of the small Courts, and in the few 
cases where the Opposition is strong enough to make 
itself heard reports of what is said never reach the 
outer world. The Reichstag is the only place in which 
the Imperial Administration ever encounters effective 
popular criticism, or is forced into the position of 
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recognizing that its bureaucracy is not altogether abso- 
lute. As German Ministers do not resign when they 
are defeated in Parliament, the embarrassments which 
a hostile Reichstag can impose upon the Government 
are rather academic than practical. If supplies are 
refused, some way is always found by the departments 
to raise the money indirectly ; and, if a certain propor- 
tion of the Government’s legislative projects fails each 
Session, it is generally because the Ministers themselves, 
or the unofficial favourites who stand between them 
and the Emperor, were not united in their support. 

Debates in the Reichstag have, however, an import- 
ance of their own. For many years this was the 
forum whence Bismarck periodically spoke weighty 
words, which all Europe waited nervously to hear. The 
almost annual discussions of Bills for the increase of the 
German army used to provide the other Powers with a 
week’s anxious excitement, none the less keen each 
time because experience had shown that the Govern- 
ment would certainly have its own way. We have fallen 
now upon less sensational days. Neither Count 
Caprivi nor Prince Hohenlohe has had Bismarck’s pas- 
sion for making other nations’ flesh creep, or, for that 
matter, Bismarck’s keen delight in a domestic wrangle. 
The old familiar scenes of a field-day in the Reichstag, 
with the Chancellor at bay, his towering form a-quiver 
with excitement, his broad face purple with rage, 
hurling threats, denials, revelations, falsehoods, recrimi- 
nations—whatever came uppermost on his angry tongue 
—at the yelping groups of the Freisinnige and Centre 
and Socialist persecutors about him, came to an abrupt 
end in 1899. Count Caprivi never once had occasion to 
raise his smooth, conciliatory voice above its accus- 
tomed level in the Reichstag. From his opening speech 
as Chancellor, when for the first time all parties in the 
House heard themselves invited to consider the Govern- 
ment as their ally and co-operator for the general good, 
to his last appearance, his Parliamentary experiences 
were unenlivened by a single outbreak of temper on 
either side. Prince Hohenlohe has been almost equally 
fortunate. Doubtless in each case an explanation is to 
be found in the amiable and non-combative personality 
of the Chancellor; but there is the further reason that 
the foreign policy of the Empire is known to be nowa- 
days in the hands of the Emperor himself, and it is im- 
possible to be rude to the courteous and urbane Minister 
who comes merely to expound or defend this policy at 
second hand. 

Thus on Monday the Reichstag listened with marked 
politeness to the explanations of the Chancellor, and of 
his ad/atus, Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, and in 
the debate which followed their speeches displayed not 
the slightest tendency to personal attack upon them. 
As for their utterances, nobody is a whit the wiser— 
save, perhaps, for the confirmation they give to the 
suspicion that the Government is afraid of Bismarck 
and his friends. Both speakers made it apparent that 
in their eyes the domestic aspect of the question is 
even more important than its international side. It 
is extremely difficult to get a Government majority 
together in the Reichstag without counting the solid 
hundred of the Clerical party. It might be done if 
the National Liberals and the less Radical branch of 
the broken Freisinnige party could be gathered in 
with the various groups of Conservative members. 
But there are many devoted Bismarckians among 
these various factions, and any definite attack upon 
the shouting sage of Friedrichsruh, by alienating 
them, must necessarily force the Government back to 
its reluctant reliance upon the Catholic Centre. The 
German people, as a whole, are more predominantly 
Protestant to-day than they were twenty-five years ago, 
and the spectacle of a coherent and ably-led Catholic 
party holding the balance of power in Parliament, and 
extorting terms from the Government as the price of 
legislation, grows increasingly distasteful to the 
majority. It was the knowledge of this fact which re- 
strained both the Ministerial comment and the sub- 
sequent debate on the ‘‘ Hamburg revelations.” 
Furthermore, there is a general consciousness in 
Germany that the foreign policy of the Empire is in a 
very delicate condition, and this was reflected in the 
comparative reticence of alli parties in the ree 

But if the Reichstag can no longer bait Chancellors 
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and hunt its Foreign Office to bay, it has found a new 
sport almost equally attractive. The chosen game now 
is the Prussian Minister of War, who is to all intents 
an Imperial Minister. Five eminent military men have 
held this post during the present reign, and four have 
been driven out of it by their failure to get on with 
Parliament. Of these the most distinguished, General 
Verdy du Vernois, erred on the side of over-friendliness, 
and out of sheer affability confided to the Reichstag so 
much more of the Government’s military intentions 
than the Emperor considered desirable, that he was 
relieved of his office. His successors, General Kalten- 
born and the younger Bronsart von Schellendorf, 
were literally shelled out of their positions by the per- 
sistent cross-fire from the circling benches of the Reichs- 

. The present incumbent, General von Gossler, 
seems likely, from this week’s performances, to have a 
briefer and more inglorious official career before him 
than any of his predecessors. The abuse of militarism 
presses very obtrusively on the German public. It is thrust 
upon them in the streets, on the railways, in theatres 
and beer-halls, and everywhere else. The grave neces- 
sities of the Empire, wedged in between powerful enemies 
as itis, have accustomed them to tolerate much from the 
officer class which neither the Italian nor the Frenchman 
would bear for a moment, to say nothing of the English- 
man. As is but natural, the younger generation of 
German officers misapprehend this patience of the 
civilian, and presume upon it, until to-day in garrison 
towns hatred of the sword-bearing gentry is perhaps 
the keenest of all popular emotions. This has given 
immense impetus to the agitation against the duedlo 
as an item of military etiquette ; and when an incident 
arises like that of Lieutenant von Bruesewitz’s coolly 
chasing and killing a civilian for a merely verbal offence, 
it is inevitable that the Reichstag should boil over with 
excitement on the whole question of military preten- 
sions. The fact that the Emperor has gone out of his 
way to identify himself with the swaggering offenders, 
and only the other day declared, as if referring to this 
very episode, that ‘‘ whoever insults the King’s uniform 
thereby insults the King,” gives a personal zest to 
demonstrations against the abuse. Upon no other 
question could Herr Bebel have managed to call the 
Emperor “‘ the greatest of fools,” and not only have kept 
within the limits of parliamentary license, but carried 
with him so large a majority of the German people 
outside. 


THE SNOBBERY OF IT. 
Ul. 


HE ‘Daily Chronicle,” which has been good enough 
to give my articles considerable advertisement, 
rather misses my point, which is that the use of arms 
should be dropped unless a legal right exists. But, if 
people w// use arms or crest to advertise that they 
belong to an arms-bearing family, they should use 
genuine arms which have their own meaning, rather 
than display arms belonging to other people. 

But to resume, I take up my story in what is now 
almost ancient history. An ironmaster of the name 
of Botfield lived and flourished in the Midlands in the 
early half of this century. He flourished amazingly. 
When the Income-tax was levied for the first 
time the forms sent to him to be filled up were 
returned made out for an annual income of £20,000. 
The collector, knowing that Mr. Botfield was en- 
tirely a self-made man, formed the conclusion that 
Mr. Botfield had returned his capital in lieu of his 
income. He sent a note asking Mr. Botfield kindly to 
read through the instructions carefully again and fill up 
a second form. Mr. Botfield sent the form back filled 
up for £100,000 per annum, with the message that he 
was —— if he thought he was making much more. But 
that is by the way. Mr. Botfield ascertained that the 
ancient surname of the Marquess of Bath’s family was 
‘* Boteville,” and, being bitten with a desire for a 
pedigree, he wrote to Lord Bath asking if he could 
afford any assistance in his researches. His lordship 
was wise in his generation, and suggested that Mr. 
Botfield should pay him a visit, and when doing so 
go through all the family papers. The ironmaster 
id this, and persuaded himself that he was a scion 
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of the Boteville family, and promptly assumed 
Lord Bath’s coat-of-arms. The result of the com- 
plaisance of his lordship was a very large share 
in the ironmaster’s fortune, which share is now en- 
joyed by the younger members of the Bath family. 
But the other principal legatee was required to take 
the name and arms of Botfield. And on endeavouring 
to prove the testator’s right to arms he found that, 
instead of being entitled to Lord Bath's arms, he pos- 
sessed no arms at all. 

John Gordon Swift MacNeill, member of Parliament 
and Q.C., I believe not long since published an account 
of the Irish Peerage. His own claim to hereditary 
honour apparently consists of the escutcheon opposite 
his name in ‘‘ Debrett’s House of Commons.” I have 
recently made inquiry in the Irish Office of Arms, in 
Dublin, and learn that they know of no right of Mr. 
Swift MacNeill to this escutcheon. Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy has established no right to the arms given 
as his in Debrett. Mr. Arthur Pease is not content 
with the arms and crest to which his right is, I 
believe, unquestioned; but a quartering for Gurney 
distinguishes him from the others of his name in 
Debrett ; but the right to it is not yet proved or ad- 
mitted. Does Mr. Patrick Joseph O’Brien, Nationalist 
member of Parliament, really use the baronet’s badge 
that Debrett assigns tohim? I doubtit. He can have 
but little affection for the colony of Ulster. Still, he 
must be aware that he has no right to the arms of Sir 
T.-C. O’Brien, the cricketer, even with the altered 
crest. I can find no authority for the arms of Mr. 
Darling, M.P. and Q.C., which latter distinction, by 
the way, Debrett omits to credit him with: nor can 
I for the arms attributed in Debrett to Mr. A. F. 
Godson, M.P. for Kidderminster. 

Major Rasch, M.P., is another that I regret to see 
figuring with the Baronet’s badge of Ulster on his 
shield, and with arms for which he has established no 
right. I am not criticizing the book ‘‘ Debrett’s House of 
Commons,” particularly as in the preface to the 1896 
edition of the book the editor disclaims the responsibility 
for the arms. 

Truth, I know, is found at the ‘‘ bottom of a well” 
as well as in its habitation in Carteret Street; but the 
bottom of a whelk-shell is the last spot I should have 
thought of as a place from which could be imbibed news 
or foreign telegrams. The crest attributed to the Walter 
family—proprietors of the ‘‘Times”—in ‘‘ Burke’s 
Landed Gentry” is ‘‘a stork proper drinking out of a 
whelk shell or,” and the Walter family is traced 
back to Richard Walter, citizen of London, who died 
in 1721. The arms attributed to them by Burke and 
the crest I have quoted were confirmed and allowed in 
1620 at the Visitation of the county of Devon to Henry 
Walter, of Ashburie, in that county. Now the par- 
ticular news and truth that I am at the moment 
desirous of obtaining is this. What connexion, if any, 
exists between Henry Walter, of Ashburie, and Richard 
Walter, citizen of London? At present I know and 
can learn of none. Were the creature an ostrich in lieu 
of a stork, one would be tempted to suggest that it 
should put its head a little further down into the whelk- 
shell and hide it. X. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


HEN the first returns of the Presidential election 
came in, Republican organs exultingly pro- 
claimeda “‘land-slide,” which is the term now accepted in 
the political vocabulary for a complete and unexpected 
rush of the electorate to one side, such as took place at 
your last election when a Liberal majority of thirty was 
changed into a Conservative majority of a hundred and 
fifty, or in the last Congressional election in the United 
States when a great majority for one party was suddenly 
changed into a great majority for the other. Later 
returns, however, transferring to Bryan’s column some 
States, which had before been set down to McKinley, or 
reported as doubtful, show that the contest was closer 
than was at first supposed, and that, though Bryan is 
certainly defeated, a land-slide can hardly be said to 
have occurred. 
The defeat, however, so far as this Bryanite combina- 
tion is concerned, may be regarded as decisive. The 
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elements of the combination are too heterogeneous to 
be held together by anything but victory. The owners 
of silver mines only wished to force their article on the 
nation at a price double its value. They have no con- 
nexion or sympathy with Populists or Socialists ; indeed 
one of the chief of them backed out when he saw into 
what company he had fallen. The Western farmer, 
though indebted and discontented, is a property-holder 
and no Socialist. The Southern white seeks the shelter 
of the Democratic organization against the negro, and, 
if he is a poor white, would not object to extreme mea- 
sures of relief, but has no Socialistic dreams. The 
Bryanite combination was a vast cave of Adullam, in- 
cluding all the discontented and all who wanted a new 
deal. Its inmates would have made wild work had they 
got into power together ; but there is nothing apparently 
to rally them under defeat, they have no really power- 
ful leader. Bryan has shown a preternatural faculty of 
declamation, and has the advantage of comparative 
youth. Nevertheless he is probably a spent rocket. 
Altgeld, who is intellectually stronger and more danger- 
ous than Bryan, has been defeated in his own State and 
in the centre of his influence. Bryan narrowly escaped 
the same fate. 

If it cannot be said that either the ‘solid South” or 
the solid West has been actually broken, McKinley 
seems in both to have polled so large a vote that all 
fears of secession or disruption, if any such were seri- 
ously entertained, must be at an end. For my part I 
never expected anything of the kind. The West has 
been too much peopled from the East, besides being 
commercially bound up with it, and attachment to the 
country and the flag is too deeply rooted in the Western 
people. As to the South, it has had enough of secession. 
Nevertheless a new element has come into American 
politics and has come probably to stay. It is the 
element of social revolution represented by Governor 
Altgeld, whose political character, familiar enough to 
Europe, has been hitherto unfamiliar to the United 
States. Socialism made no way in America while every 
one who was willing to labour was not only sure of 
making his bread but had a fair chance of becoming 
rich. That time is past, and Socialism, or at least 
hatred of the rich and a desire of levelling conditions, 
has been gaining ground. European Socialism has sent 
over emigrants charged with its doctrines as well as 
the writings of its apostles. To arraythe masses against 
the classes is the aim of Governor Altgeld as it was 
that of Mr. Gladstone. This is the strongest and most 
pervasive element in the Bryanite combination. Nor 
is it likely to be extinguished by defeat. Its sources 
will grow with the number of those who are hopeless of 
rising in life. 

We must bear in mind, also, that there were real 
causes for this popular insurrection, as it may be truly 
called, in the commercial scandals which might well 
make the people think that commerce was in dishonest 
hands, in the corrupt influence of commercial bodies in 
national legislation, municipal corruption, the monopo- 
lizing tyranny of trusts, and the oppressive rapacity of 
loan and mortgage companies ; to which may be added 
the invidious luxury of too many of the rich and their 
neglect of social duty. Other grievances were Protec- 
tionism and the monstrous Pension List, which is 
believed to have been at bottom the work, not so much 
of the army, as of the Protectionists who wanted to 
bale out the surplus and prevent a reduction of the 
tariff. Had the insurgents confined themselves to the 
redress of indisputable wrongs instead of attacking the 
currency, the national credit, and the right of the 
Federal Government to uphold order against destruc- 
tive anarchy, they would have been entitled to consider- 
able sympathy, though no sane man would have desired 
to see the Commonwealth in such hands. 

What will now become of the two party organizations, 
one of which was shattered at Chicago? Will the 
Gold Democrats be able to put the party together again 
and recover its organization? This, as well as the 
diversion of Democratic votes from Bryan, was their 
aim in putting a candidate of their own into the field. 
But it is difficult to see how they can succeed. The 
Democratic party in the later period of its history was 
the party of Slavery and of State right as the bulwark 
of Slavery against Abolition. Combined in it with the 
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planter aristocracy of the South were the plutocracy of 
the North, which, besides its class sympathy, was to a 
great extent the mortgagee of Slavery, and a host of 
political camp-followers of the lower class, above all 
the Irish. Slavery being dead, the party has no apparent 
bond of cohesion unless it be Free-trade, which is not 
a clear line of division, some Democrats being Pro- 
tectionists, while some Republicans are Free-traders. 
The camp-followers and the ruling part of Tammany, 
the fell Democratic organization of New York, have 
gone over to the party of Bryan and Altgeld—the 
Popocratic” party, as it is grotesquely called. The 
fact is that in the United States, as elsewhere, party is 
in a state of disintegration, and it is time that the 
world should begin to look out for some other founda- 
tion for government. 

McKinley was nominated undoubtedly as the cham- 
pion of high Protection, to which the people super- 
stitiously ascribed their former prosperity, while they 
with equally little reason ascribed the suffering conse- 
quent on the financial crisis, not to commercial mis- 
management and dishonesty, or to the fall in the value 
of farm products, but to Free-trade. It is certain 
also that, in continuing to make Protectionism a 
prominent plank in their platform, though secondary to 
the currency, the Republican leaders were actuated by 
a belief in the attachment of the people to the system. 
Yet I think there is good reason for believing that 
there will not be a return to the McKinley tariff. 
Something must, of course, be done to equalize revenue 
with expenditure. But I am led to expect readjustment 
for the purpose of revenue rather than a renewal of the 
high duties for the purpose of Protection. 

The Bryanites are venomously anti-British. They 
harped with all their might upon that string, constantly 
coupling in their denunciations the name of Great 
Britain with that of Gold. A precious example of this 
was seen in the tract called ‘* Coin,” which they circu- 
lated in enormous numbers, and which was itself 
enough, by its character, to damn their cause. It is ia 
such quarters that Anglophobia continues to reign. In 
the better class of Americans it is almost extinct or is 
kept alive only by Protectionism. I have just returned 
from the celebration of the sesquicentennial festival of 
Princeton University. There, when President Patton 
expressed his fervent desire for the continuance of peace 
and goodwill between the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations, the audience, which must have numbered 
between two and three thousand, and was by no means 
wholly academical, responded with a hearty and em- 
phatic cheer. When an appeal was made to the same 
sentiment at the banquet, the company with one accord 
rose and cheered. GoLpwIn 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


I HAVE never concealed my opinion that the New 

English Art Club is the only exhibiting society for 
whose conduct of their exhibitions it is possible to have 
much respect. That respect is tempered by reserves, 
for the constitution of the :club, semi-democratic as 
it is in appearance, is not much more likely to work 
well than that of the others: But when I consider that 
for eight years or so it has kept a/ive—that is to say, 
has gone on shedding ‘‘ important ” members, offending 
‘*valuable” friends, bettering its taste, making mistakes 
and retrieving them, disgusting the public and its 
nurses, squandering generously its chances of an 
easy life, and showing us always one or two good: 
pictures—I overleok its superficial pretence of being 
a popularly constituted body, and greet it for what 
it is, an effective oligarchy, a narrow clique in which 
a number of shifting and mutually hostile talents has 
circled round one or two fixed points. The important 
fixed points in my view, besides the devotion to its affairs 
of the Club’s Secretary, Mr. Bate, have been the critical 
capacity of Mr. Walter Sickert, and the genius for 
painting of Mr. Steer. I must ask my readers, by the 
way, to have the goodness to discount from the first 
the fact that I have myself been an exhibitor on these 
walls, and to reckon it as much to my discredit as they 
think just that I send to the exhibition I like best, 
and continue to admire other exhibitors. Perhaps it is 
as valuable a pledge of good faith in a critic to risk 
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giving himself away by exhibiting as it would be to 
abstain from trying to learn to paint. 

As I enter the seventeenth exhibition of the Club I 
cannot help wondering whether it ever occurs to the 
gentlemen who employ well-established reputations as 
a means of keeping youth at bay, that there must come 
too soon a time when the stage will be empty of the 
figures they have taught themselves to believe they 
admire,and behind whom they screen the eternal timidity 
of the critic without conviction. What do they propose 
to do then? They cannot for ever live upon the belated 
sympathy they display for the neglected youth of the 
Preraphaelites, but never a suspicion seems to cross 
them that their present dislike and distrust point to a 
future when a reversal of the same kind must come 
about. When the tale of work of Puvis and Legros, 
of Whistler and Degas, of Watts and Burne-Jones and 
Manet is unhappily completed, will the volte-face not be 
a little sudden ? Would it not be prudent to cast about 
for their successors while there is time? I do not pre- 
tend that the prospect for our generation is a very 
hopeful one. Art, for the moment, is not, to use the 
alarmingly ample phrase of a prolific race, ‘‘in the 
family way.” No troop cometh. He would be a bold 
man, moreover, who attempted to forecast the com- 
parative stature of his contemporaries when time shall 
have put them in their place. But I do contend for the 
recognition of the really authentic talents, and I cannot 
but think that a generous warmth becomes the critic 
better than grudging caution, even if posterity should 
ratify his judgment in cooler terms. I know that this 
is against all the rules, that the English version of the 
Decalogue runs, Thou mayest commit theft, perjury, 
adultery, and all the rest, but Thou shalt not commit 
thyself. Did we not hear the other day the gentle sob of 
relief that went up when the Academicians elected as 
their President a man who is as little as may be a 
painter, with a feeling that Art was safe so long as a 
cultivated gentleman, who at bottom must surely dislike 
it, was appointed to look after its conduct? I can 
understand the desire of the Academy to exclude its 
own most popular painters from that post, and were I 
an Academician, and Watts or Orchardson were im- 
possible, should doubtless have joined the approving 
murmur about “scholarly” painting ; but there seems 
no sufficient reason for this display of ‘‘ tact” outside. 

No; the time is near when our critics will have to rub 
their eyes and recognize the proportions of things with 
something of a jerk. Understand: it is not a question 
of sauntering into a minor exhibition and debating 
which is the funniest of these young men; five years 
ago it was possible to do that without making too 
obvious a fool of oneself. It is not even a question of 
allowing Steer a place in the hushed admiration with 
which you name the Briton Rivieres, the Dicksees, the 
Richmonds. In another generation few will have any 
but a faint interest in these gentlemen, whose “nice ” 
feelings have found in paint an ungrateful medium of 
expression. Nor is it, if you will believe me, any more 
a question of begging for a place among the Solomons, 
the Hackers, the Bramleys, whom you fondly believe to 
be the new generation knocking at the door. They are 
only the same thing as the others, except that their 
feelings are less nice and cultivated, their painting more 
vulgar. It is noteven a question of English reputation. 
The case is this: that in Europe at this moment there 
are but few authentic talents among the younger men ; 
that in France the great wells of inspiration are running 
dry, and the eyes of that country are turning this way 
in a sort of impotent dilettante interval, and that in 
Steer we English possess a man to whom in his measure 
the real painter’s gift has been allotted. Our time, 
whose energy runs to science, to engineering, to ex- 
ploration and commerce, produces only one or two real 
painter’s talents in a generation, and maims these ; but 
Steer’s is one of them. 

It is rather beside the mark, therefore, to treat this 
map with the bored critical small talk that fits the crowd 
of cultivated imitators, with nothing of their own to 
give us; to think that when a superficial likeness has 
been discovered between his ‘‘ Nude” at the New 
Eng!ish and the ‘‘Olympia” of Manet, the important 
thing has been said. They must have blunt eyes who 
thin |'s form and colour the feast like the character of 
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form and colour in that picture, and they must have an 
oddly limited knowledge of the history of art who think 
the general affiliation in conception and pose of Steer’s 
Nude to Manet’s anything but what has always hap- 
pened where painting was going on. The Greek sculptor 
or vase-painter, the architects and designers of all time 
—Titian when he painted nude women in the steps of 
Giorgione, every artist who has known his business, 
has taken his forerunner’s picture and gently given it 
his own turn, knowing how small a part the individual 
plays in the general framework of invention. As to 
this particular picture, I have seen Steers that I liked 
better : there was a study for a nude in the exhibition 
organized by Mr. Fry at Cambridge the other day that 
I liked twice as well; but I see how this must naturally 
have come about as the end of one set of efforts to 
treat the subject, and I do not quarrel with it because it 
is not a gravely poetic or a grand treatment, but is run 
in another mould. There it is ; the curtains pompously 
withdrawn from the captivating little doll, all vanity 
and gleaming flesh. Washerwomen, I am given to 
understand, are discontented with the tone of the 
sheets ; but you cannot have éc/at in everything, and 
éclat here is reserved for the woman. 

In the same exhibition at Cambridge of which I have 
spoken, two other men were well represented who have 
the like authentic spring in their work, and who will 
count in their generation. One of them, unfortunately, 
does not exhibit at the New English—Charles Shannon. 
In a day of insignificant photographic rubbish, when 
the meaning of drawing has been almost forgotten, he 
will be remembered as a draughtsman. Mr. Conder 
shows two pictures, one old and more complete of its 
kind, the other new and of a finer order. Between two 
authentic painters there could hardly be a greater 
difference than between Conder and Steer. For the 
second a picture takes its rise almost accidentally in 
the presence of things. Not by forethought or 
planning, but by coming upon something in nature 
does he begin; the picture swims up half stupidly, 
and conscious ideas of style intervene later, to dis- 
entangle and prune what has been seen. The other 
is preoccupied with style and invention; he is 
sure of the sentiment he means to impose on what 
he makes, and natural effect, vivid only in the 
traits with which memory and invention were con- 
cerned, is thrown upon the vague of adream. It is 
a difference of order in temperament and habit of con- 
struction that leaves its traces, and gives us to choose 
between the charm of the wistful heart that ‘‘ moulds 
things nearer ” to its desire, and that other charm only 
to be surprised by the open, outward-looking eye. In 
Steer the sap of life speaks with something of the sharp 
crudity of its real appeal, and sets the mind ranging for 
exploration and the joy of the open day. Ina Conder 
the dream wanders out and in, and before this lady 
under the tree we begin to think about the old tree and 
the old garden, and the education of woman, how the 
serpent has taught her to dress, and of the apple offered 
still, only green. 

I must wait for another occasion to speak of the 
remaining painters here ; these two seem to me the 
most unmistakably endowed. I must add, however, 
that by an act gracious alike in the young Society 
inviting and the veteran accepting, M. Legros is this 
winter the honoured guest of the Club. The presence 
of his landscapes and drawings is like the presence in 
some youthful party full of the gaiety and untried joys 
of life of a sombre venerable face, worn to the rock. 
On its features the burden of life, coming painfully 
into the world, and going tragically out, is laid beyond 
lifting, and the folded hands have taken the mould of 
well-accustomed instruments, inured to many a greet- 
ing, pledge and heavy parting. Such a figure seems 
to enter the assembly in the person of this artist. He 
is no flirt, to sentimentalize labour for a summer 
holiday, in lodgings rented cheaply from J. F. Millet by 
the month. Pity and awe are a part of his very 
eyesight ; under a heaven of iron and sulphur he sees a 
beaten people escaping or holding out, and listens for 
the threat and clatter of the snub-nosed Horseman who 
rides up with the storm. 

When our time has been dusted away, when Fame 
strikes up those surprising dirges, those mocking 
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charivaris on her trumpet, at whose sound her spoiled 
puppets shrink within their hasty monuments, it will 
appear that a Master livedfamong us, and in a day of 
fretful illustrators had taken up his place where beyond 
these process-blocks there is—drawing. D. S. M. 


LAMOUREUX AND CRYSTAL PALACE 
CONCERTS, 


fe VOSNELY Lamoureux has learnt that brevity is 
the soul of programme. In appearance he has 
not aged since he was here in the spring, but he has 
acquired the trick of concocting programmes calculated 
to please such an average British philistine as myself. 
It is a shameful confession to make, but the truth is I 
cannot go to a concert without a sneaking desire to enjoy 
myself ; and so partial and biassed a critic am I that I 
estimate every concert according to the degree of enjoy- 
ment it has afforded me. There are critics who go 
solemnly to judge, to weigh, all they hear; who listen 
with the same careful lack of attention to a piece by Sulli- 
van as they do to an inspired piece by Wagner or Mozart ; 
who thank the concert-giver for producing both pieces, 
and end the evening by going to their offices and dis- 
cussing the merits of the Sullivan piece and the defects 
of the Wagner or Mozart piece in precisely the same 
tone of voice, so to say, so that any one without inside 
knowledge might think they set Sullivan above Mozart 
and Wagner. To this impartiality I cannot rise; in 
my irresistible desire to hear fine sentiments from the 
concert-platform I am as frankly a philistine as any 
galleryite at the transpontine drama; I applaud the 
conductor who gives me the music of Beethoven and 
Wagner and Mozart, and scornfully hiss at those who 
play baser stuff, just as the transpontine galleryite 
hisses the villain and appiauds wildly when the hero (at 
fifteen shillings a week) shouts “1 am a true-born Briton 
and will never, never be a slave”; and if I cannot hear 
fine sentiments, then I want my ears nicely tickled 
(though I draw the line at having my head blown off). 
Lamoureux’s programme on Monday night, what there 
was of it, was interesting, containing only one 
piece warranted to bore the toughest journalist ; 
and it was so short that it was over ere approaching 
exhaustion began to cast its shadow of disappointment 
before. The concert was, in fact, quite the most de- 
lightful it has been my luck to attend for some time, 
though there was hardly a piece played as it seems to 
me it might and ought to be played, unless indeed it 
was the Berlioz overture ‘‘Carnaval Romain.” This 
went with a vivacity, clearness and delicate bril- 
liancy that might have raised Berlioz out of his 
grave to call Lamoureux and his men blessed. But 
in the playing of the Beethoven symphony I found 
the same defects as when Lamoureux first came 
here. That curious want of richness, of resonance, 
following from every detail being excessively polished, 
added to a very showy and unemotional reading 
of the first two movements, would have proved weari- 
some but for the immense intelligence and technical 
skill with which the whole thing was carried out. The 
scherzo was much too Parisian for a ‘‘ merry meeting 
of country folk,” but it must be owned that the storm 
came off wonderfully and luckily, not a point missing 
its effect, from the first distant rumble and the chill 
sense of coming rain to the final upward run of flute 
which Sir George Grove, who is probably right, declares 
depicts the first strip of blue sky. The ‘‘ symphonic 
to Part III. of the ‘Redemption ’” by Cesar 

ranck, which followed, turned out to be a tedious bit 
of schoolmaster’s music. It was a curious notion to 
place Wagner’s later ‘‘ Venusberg music” next to this; 
but at least the juxtaposition had the effect of making the 
reading of Wagner sound rather more rowdy and 
passionately impetuous than it really was. It is an ex- 
pression of elderly uxoriousness for which I have no 
liking, for even I desire a certain minimum of decency 
in the concert-room ; but if it is to be played at all, let 
it be done so as to carry one helplessly heavenward with 
the excitement of it. There was no real passion in 
Lamoureux’s playing of it ; and again one felt the want 
of body of tone. When I first explained the reason of 
this a number of my friends smiled the superior smile 
of those who don’t know, although a celebrated German 
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conductor approved of what those who disagreed with 
me called my theory, but was really the knowledge 
acquired during long practice, and tried to get greater 
fulness by allowing his men to play very carelessly 
indeed at his next concert. But I fancy that after the 
‘*Tannhauser” music the other night every one must 
see the force and relevancy of my dictum, that an 
orchestral virtuoso as well as any other virtuoso may 
over-practise. Lamoureux is a virtuoso, and in many 
respects a very fine virtuoso, one who is well worth 
hearing, especially when, as this afternoon, he has an 
ideal programme. In this age of impressionism, slap- 
dash, and love of broad general effect, it is not at all a 
bad thing that a Lamoureux should occasionally come 
along and by his gift for sand-papering and polishing 
every detail to an astounding degree of perfection reveal 
certain aspects of the masterworks, aspects of which we 
had nearly forgotten the very existence ; but it is idle to 
pretend that he gets the wealth of gorgeous effect, the 
magnificent openness and breadth, of a Mottl or a 
Richter, though he may get some results they cannot 
get. At any rate, his programmes are models which 
should be followed by numerous other concert-givers 
who make life a terror to critics. But, by the way, the 
gentleman who annotates his programmes needs keep- 
ing in order. He should be made to understand the 
bad taste of working off his little private animosities, 
even against anonymous writers in the Quarterlies, 
in the programmes he analyses. 

One can grudge neither the busy little Chaminade 
her recent show at the Crystal Palace nor the Palace 
Company the cash that her presence drew into their 
coffers ; but it was scarcely necessary to go to Syden- 
ham and sit out the function. We all know how the 
Chaminade ceases not by day nor yet by night to spin 
a web of pretty music without an original or striking or 
ugly bar in it ; and we can wish her well in her labour 
without any fervent desire to enjoy the fruits of it. 
But last Saturday’s concert was a much more impor- 
tant one. Schubert’s Unfinished symphony alone should 
serve to fill the Palace concert-room ; and in addition 
to this there was Wotan’s Farewell to allure the 
musical and Frederic Cliffe’s new violin concerto and 
Vincent d’Indy’s symphonic legend ‘‘ The Enchanted 
Forest” to attract the curious. The last is not at all a 
bad piece of work--much better, certainly, than any of 
Vincent d’Indy’s later stuff. It was written in the 
composer's early days, and has Wagner stamped on it 
in large capitals ; but for all that there is a great deal 
of Vincent d’Indy in it as well. The story, as a story, 
is blatantly idiotic and the fact of the composer having 
chosen it for ‘‘ musical illustration ” shows his true date 
to be 1830 or thereabouts, and explains the singular 
lack of life in his later work. He is a romantic or 
neo-romantic ; unmistakably his sympathies go out to 
moonshine and elves, gloomy forests and brooks and 
waterfays ; and when he turned his imagination loose 
on these he produced pictures like this ‘‘ Enchanted 
Forest” legend—alive, sometimes rising to a high 
degree of beauty, always warmly coloured, and full of 
a sense of the infinite richness and loveliness of nature. 
My conjecture is that when he took his first breathing 
space in the work of developing with youthful fervour 
what he had within him, and looked around and saw 
what was going on in the world without him, he 
realized that romanticism—honest, brainless, harum- 
scarum romanticism—was quite out of date and in 
disrepute; and since only the strongest dare to 
do what is out of date or in disrepute, and 
Vincent d’Indy, whatever his gifts, was never one of 
the strongest, he forsook the regions his spirit 
loved and tried to work in a strange atmosphere 
amongst a folk to whom he was not akin and amidst 
uncongenial surroundings where he was not, and will 
never be quite, at home. He no longer gave his 
romanticism free play; he became self-conscious; he 
affected to be affected in his romanticism and put 
forward what he honestly felt as a thing he did not 
really feel; from writing with enjoyment nonsense 
which he never thought was nonsense he fell to writing 
nonsense without enjoyment because he had a sense 
that it was nonsense he should be above; and his last 
state was worse than his first. In fact, his first state 
was not at all an unpleasant one; whereas not all he 
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has written during the past ten years is worth this one 
symphonic legend. But of course my hypothesis about 
his falling off may be deplorably absurd; though in 
that case I could mention a score of souls not unlike 
Vincent d’Indy to whom it would apply. 

Dull, chill, colourless, shallow, unaromatic, though 
Vincent d’Indy’s later music is, the worst of it seems to 
me to be infinitely preferable to Mr. Cliffe’s new concerto. 
I have always regarded Mr. Cliffe as rather a daring 
young man who would come some day—as a young 
pagan overflowing with boundless spirits, writing con- 
secutive fifths and tearing the accepted forms to tatters 
and doing heaven knows what mad things besides, in 
mere excess of wild animal energy and utter impatience 
with the tedious commonplace middle-aged people who 
rule the world and decline to move out of. the way of 
the younger generation. Guess then, imaginative 
reader, my horror to find that he who has so often been 
spoken of as ‘‘a young man whose talents will un- 
doubtedly win him a high place when he has curbed 
certain extravagant tendencies &c.” is as tame a 
pedant as you may hope to find in England. In 
my present mood of disappointment and disgust | 
have not patience to speak of his concerto with 
the respect to which it is doubtless entitled. From 
beginning to end there is not a flash of fire. The 
first movement is everlastingly dropping off to sleep 
and then making one more futile effort to be really 
energetic; the slow movement has not a melody 
that sweeps you irresistibly over so short a space as 
four bars : every phrase halts and stumbles; while the 
finale only attains to a ghastly pretence of life by drop- 
ping into hackneyed Hungarian rhythms. So hard do 
I find it to forgive this concerto that were the committee 
of the Royal Academy of Music to dismiss Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie to-morrow I should have difficulty in refrain- 
ing from recommending Mr. Cliffe as his successor. 
As for the remainder of the concert, Mr. Andrew Black 
battled as he best could with the fearfully rough accom- 
paniment to the Farewell (I really cannot imagine what 
Mr. Manns was thinking about to permit such playing) ; 
and the divine Schubert symphony was played with the 
refinement and the tenderness it demands. J. F. R. 


PEER GYNT IN PARIS. 


“ Peer Gynt,” a dramatic poem in five acts, by Henrik 
Ibsen. Théatre de I’GEuvre (Théatre de la 
Nouveauté, Rue Blanche, Paris). 12 November, 


1896. 

“ Peer Gynt,” translated into French prose, with a few 
passages in rhymed metre, by M. le Comte Prozor, 
in *‘LaNouvelle Revue,” 15 May and 1 and 15 June, 
1896. 

“Peer Gynt,” metrical translation into English by 
Charles and William Archer. London: Walter 
Scott. 1892. 


ate humiliation of the English stage is now com- 
plete. Paris, that belated capital which makes 
the intelligent Englishman imagine himself back in 
the Dublin or Edinburgh of the eighteenth century, 
has been beforehand with us in producing ‘ Peer 
Gynt.” Within five months of its revelation in France 
through the Comte Prozor’s translation, it has been 
produced by a French actor-manager who did nof play 
the principal part himself, but undertook two minor 
ones which were not even mentioned in the pro- 

m. We have had the much more complete 
translation of Messrs. William and Charles Archer in 
our hands for four years; and we may confidently 
expect the first performance in 1920 or thereabouts, with 
much trumpeting of the novelty of the piece and the 
daring of the manager. 

** Peer Gynt” will finally smash anti-Ibsenism in 
Europe, because Peer is everybody’s hero. He has the 
same effect on the imagination that Hamlet, Faust, 
and Mozart’s Don Juan have had. Thousands of 
people who will never read another line of Ibsen will 
read “‘ Peer Gynt” again and again; and millions will 
be conscious of him as part of the poetic currency of 
the world without reading him at all. The witches in 
“Macbeth,” the ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet,” the statue in 
“Don Juan,” and Mephistopheles, will not be more 
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familiar to the twentieth century than the Boyg, 
the Button Moulder, the Strange Passenger, and the 
Lean Person. It is of no use to argue about it : nobody 
who is susceptible to legendary poetry can escape the 
spell if he once opens the book, or—as I can now affirm 
from experience—if he once sees even the shabbiest 
representation of a few scenes from it. Take the most 
conscientious anti-Ibsenite you can find, and let him 
enlarge to his heart’s content on the defects of Ibsen. 
Then ask him what about ‘‘ Peer Gynt.” He will instantly 
protest that you have hit him unfairly—that “ Peer 
Gynt” must be left out of the controversy. I hereby 
challenge any man in England with a reputation to lose 
to deny that ‘‘ Peer Gynt” is not one of his own and 
the world’s very choicest treasures in its kind. Mind, 
gentlemen, I do not want to know whether ‘“ Peer 
Gynt” is right or wrong, good art or bad art: the 
question is whether you can get away from it—whether 
you ever had the same sensation before in reading a 
dramatic poem—whether you ever had even a kindred 
sensation except from the work of men whose great- 
ness is now beyond question. The only people who 
have escaped the spell which, for good or evil, plea- 
surably or painfully, Ibsen’s dramas cast on the imagi- 
nation, are either those light-hearted paragraphists 
who gather their ideas by listening to one another 
braying, or else those who are taken out of their depth 
by Ibsen exactly as the music-hall amateur is taken out 
of his depth by Beethoven. 

The Parisian production has been undertaken by M. 
Lugné Poe, of the Thédtre de I’Euvre, whose per- 
formances of Ibsen and Maeterlinck here are well 
remembered. He used the translation by the Comte 
Prozor, which appeared in ‘‘La Nouvelle Revue,” 
chiefly in prose, but with a few irresistibly metrical 
passages done into rhymed verse. Unfortunately, 
it was incomplete, especially in the fourth and fifth 
acts. The Saeter girls were omitted. The Anitra 
episode was represented by only one scene. The first 
part of the soliloquy before Memnon’s statue was dove- 
tailed into the last half of the soliloquy before the 
Sphinx, as if the two monuments were one and the 
same. In the fifth act the Strange Passenger and 
the Lean Person (the devil) were altogether sacrificed ; 
and the Button Moulder’s explanation to Peer of what 
‘*being oneself” really means was cut out of his 
part—an indefensibly stupid mutilation. The episode 
of the man who cuts off his finger, with his funeral in 
the last act, as well as the auction scene which follows, 
also vanished. M. Lugné Poe, in his acting ver- 
sion, restored the Strange Passenger’s first entrance 
on board the ship; but in other respects he took 
the Prozor version with all its omissions, and 
cut it down still more. For instance, all the Egyptian 
scenes, Memnon, Sphinx, pyramids, Begriffenfeldt, 
Cairo madhouse and all, went at one slash. The scene 
in the water after the shipwreck, where Peer pushes the 
unfortunate cook off the capsized boat, but holds him 
up by the hair for a moment to allow him to pray without 
eliciting anything more to the purpose than ‘‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread,” was cut, with, of course, the 
vital episode of the second appearance of the Strange 
Passenger. As the performance nevertheless lasted 
nearly four hours—including, however, a good deal of 
silly encoring of Grieg’s music, and some avoidable 
intervals between the scenes—extensive curtailment was 
inevitable, a complete representation being only possible 
under Bayreuth conditions. 

There was only one instance of deliberate melo- 
dramatic vulgarization of the poem. In the fourth act, 
after Peer has made a hopeless donkey of himself with 
his Hottentot Venus, and been tricked and robbed by 
her, he argues his way in his usual fashion back into 
his own self-respect, arriving in about three minutes at 
the point of saying, 

** It’s excusable, sure, if I hold up my head 
And feel my worth as the man, Peer Gynt, 
Also called Human-life’s Emperor.” 

At this point Ibsen introduces the short scene in 
which we see the woman whom Peer has deserted, and 
who is faithfully waiting for him in the north, sitting 
outside the old hut in the sunshine, spinning and 
tending her goats, and singing her song of blessing on 
the absent man. Now it is of the essence of the con~ 
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trast that Peer, excellently qualified at this moment, 
not to be the hero of Solveig’s affectionate faith, but to 
make an intoxicating success in London at a Metropole 
banquet as a Nitrate King or big showman, should 
never think of her (though he is constantly recalling, 
more or less inaccurately, all sorts of scraps of his old 
experiences, including his amours with the Green Clad 
One), but should go on to the climax of his coronation 
by the lunatic Begriffenfeldt as ‘‘ Emperor of Himself” 
with a straw crown in the Cairo bedlam. I regret to 
say that M. Lugné Poe so completely missed Ibsen’s 
intention here, that he made Peer go to sleep @ propos 
de bottes ; darkened the stage ; and exhibited Solveig to 
him as a dream vision in the conventional Drury Lane 
fourth-act style. For which, in my opinion (which is 
softened by the most friendly personal disposition 
towards M. Poe), he ought to have been gently led away 
and guillotined. It is quite clear that Peer Gynt re- 
mains absolutely unredeemed all through this elderly 
period of his career; and even when we meet him in 
the last act returning to Norway an old man, he is still 
the same clever, vain, greedy, sentimental, rather 
fascinating braggart and egoist. When the ship runs 
down a boat he frantically denounces the inhumanity 
of the cook and sailors because they will not accept his 
money to risk their lives in an attempt to save the 
drowning men. Immediately after, when the ship is 
wrecked, he drowns the cook to save his own life with- 
out a moment’s remorse. Then up comes the Strange 
Passenger out of the depths to ask him whether he 
has never even once—say once in six months—felt that 
strange sense (that occasionally desperately dangerous 
sense, as Ibsen well knows) for which we have dozens 
of old creed names—‘‘ divine grace,” ‘the fear of 
God,” ‘conviction of sin,” and so on—but no quite 
satisfactory modern one. Peer no more understands 
what he means than if he were an average London 
journalist. His glimpse of the fact that the Strange 
Passenger is not, as he at first feared, the devil, but 
rather a divine messenger, simply relieves his terror. 
In the country graveyard where, chancing on the funeral 
of the hero of the chopped finger, a man completely 
the reverse of himself, he hears the priest's tribute to 
the character of the deceased, he says :— 
** I could almost believe it was I that slept 
And heard in a vision my panegyric.” 

In these scenes, in the one at the auction, in the wood 
where, comparing himself to the wild onion he is eating, 
he strips off the successive layers to find the core of it, 
and, finding that it is all layers and no core, exclaims, 
‘‘Nature is witty,” there is no sign of the final cata- 
strophe except a certain growing desperation, an 
ironical finding of himself out, which makes a wonder- 
ful emotional undercurrent through the play in this 
act. It is not until he stumbles on the hut, and 
hears the woman singing in it, that the blow falls, 
and for the first time the mysterious sense men- 
tioned by the Strange Passenger seizes him. With 
this point rightly brought out, the symbolism of 
the following scenes becomes more vivid and real 
than all the real horses and real water ever lavished 
ona popular melodrama. Peer’s wild run through 
the night over the charred heath, stumbling over 
the threadballs and broken straws, dripped upon by 
the dewdrops, pelted by the withered leaves that are 
all that is left of the songs he should have sung, the 
tears he should have wept, the beliefs he should have 
proclaimed, the deeds he should have achieved, is 
fantastic only in so far as it deals with realities that 
cannot be presented prosaically. As the divine case 
against Peer is followed up, the interest accumulates in 
a way that no Adelphi court-martial can even suggest. 
The reappearance of the Strange Passenger as the 
Button Moulder commissioned to melt up Peer in his 
casting ladle as so much unindividualized raw material ; 
Peer’s frantic attempts to prove that he has always been 
pre-eminently himself, and his calling as a witness the 
old beggared Troll king, who testifies, on the contrary, 
that Peer is a mere troll, shrunk into nothing by the 
troll principle of being sufficient to himself; Peer’s 
change of ground, and his attempt to escape even into 
hell by proving that he had at least risen to some sort 
of individuality as a great sinner, only to have his poor 
little list of sins (among which he never dreams of 
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mentioning his desertion of Solveig—the only sin big 
enough fto save him) contemptuously rejected by the 
devil as not worth wasting brimstone on; and 
his final conviction and despair, from which he is only 
rescued by the discovery of ‘‘ Peer Gynt as himself” in 
the faith, hope, and love of the blind old woman who 
takes him to her arms: all this deadly earnest is 
handled with such ironic vivacity, such grimly intimate 
humour, and finally with such tragic pathos, that it 
excites, impresses, and touches even those whom it 
utterly bewilders. Indeed, the ending is highly popular, 
since it can so easily be taken as implying the pretty 
middle-class doctrine that all moral difficulties find their 
solution in love as the highest of all things—a doctrine 
which, after several years’ attentive observation, and a 
few careful personal experiments, I take to be the utmost 
attainable extreme of nonsensical wickedness and folly. 
The real Ibsenist solution is, of course, that there is no 
‘*solution” at all, any more than there is a philosopher’s 
stone. 

At the L’CEuvre performance, this trial of a sinner was 
very concisely summarized ; but the point of it was by 
no means entirely missed. The Strange Passenger 
received a round of applause ; the Button Moulder was 
appreciated ; and the demonstration elicited by the 
climax of Peer Gynt’s burst of despair, ‘*‘ Qu’on trace 
ces mots sur ma tombe: Ci-git personne,” showed how 
effectually Ibsen, at his most abstract point, can draw 
blood even from a congenitally unmetaphysical nation, 
to which the play seems as much a mixture of sentiment 
and stage diableric as ‘‘ Faust” seemed to Gounod. 
Two other scenes moved the audience deeply. One 
was where Solveig joins Peer in the mountains, and is 
left by him with the words, ‘‘ Be my way long or short, 
you must wait for me”; and the other, which produced 
a tremendous effect—we should have ‘*‘ Peer Gynt” in 
London this season if any of our actor-managers had 
been there to witness it—the death of Peer’s mother. 
The rest was listened to with alert interest and occa- 
sional amazement, which was not always Ibsen's fault. 
Only one scene—that with the Boyg—failed, because 
it was totally unintelligible. It was presented as a 
continuation of the Dovre scene—in itself puzzling 
enough ; and the audience stared in wonder at a pitchy 
dark stage, with Peer howling, a strange voice squeal- 
ing behind the scenes, a woman calling at intervals, 
and not a word that any one could catch. It was let 
pass with politely smothered laughter as a character- 
istic Ibsen insanity ; though whether this verdict 
would have been materially changed if the dialogue 
had been clearly followed is an open question; for the 
Boyg (called ‘*Le Tordu” by the Comte Prozor, and 
‘** Le Tortueux ” in the playbill), having elusiveness as 
his natural speciality, is particularly hard to lay hold ot 
in the disguise of an allegory. 

As to the performance, | am not sure that I know 
how good the actors were ; for Ibsen's grip of humanity 
is so powerful that almost any presentable performer 
can count on a degree of illusion in his parts which 
Duse herself failed to produce when she tried Shake- 
speare. To say that Deval did not exhaust his oppor- 
tunity as Peer is only to say that he is not quite the 
greatest tragic, comic, and character actor in the world. 
He misunderstood the chronology of the play, and made 
Peer no older on the ship than in Morocco, whilst in the 
last scene he made him a doddering centenarian. He 
spoiled the famous comment on the blowing up of the 
yacht, ‘‘ God takes fatherly thought for my personal 
weal; but economical !—no, that he isn’t,” by an un- 
timely stage fall; but otherwise he managed the part 
intelligently and played with spirit and feeling. Albert- 
Mayer played no less than four parts: the Boyg, Aslak 
the Smith, the Strange Passenger, and the Button 
Moulder, and was good in all, bar the Boyg. Lugné 
Poe himself played two parts, Solveig’s father and 
the travelling Englishman, Mr. Cotton. Mr. Cotton 
was immense. He was a fair, healthy, good-looking 
young man, rather heavy in hand, stiff with a quiet 
determination to hold his own among that gang of 
damned foreigners, and speaking French with an accent 
which made it a joy to hear him say ‘*C’est trop dire.” 
(‘* Say trow deah,” with the tongue kept carefully back 
from the teeth). He certainly did infinite credit to the 
activity and accuracy of Lugné Poe’s observation 
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during his visit to this country. Suzanne Auclaire, who 
will be vividly remembered by all those who saw her 
here as Hilda Wangel in ‘‘ The Master Builder,” was 
cast for Solveig, not altogether wisely, I think, as the 
part is too grave and maternal for her. In the last 
scene, which she chanted in a golden voice very much 
a la Bernhardt, she did not represent Solveig as blind, 
nor did her make-up suggest anything more than a 
dark Southern woman of about forty-two, although 
Peer was clearly at least ninety-nine, and by no means 
young for his age: in fact, he might have been the 
original pilgrim with the white locks flowing. Her 
naive charm carried her well through the youthful 
scenes ; but on the whole she was a little afraid of the 
part, and certainly did not make the most of it. 
Madame Barbieri, as Aase, was too much the stage 
crone; but she probably had no alternative to 
that or betraying her real age, which was much too 
young. She must have been abundantly satisfied 
with the overwhelming effect of her death scene. 
The only altogether inefficient member of the cast 
was the Green Clad One, who did not understand 
her part, and did not attend to Ibsen’s directions. And 
the Brat, unfortunately, was a rather pretty child, very 
inadequately disfigured by a dab of burnt cork on the 
cheek. 

Many thousand pounds might be lavished on the 
scenery and mounting of ‘‘ Peer Gynt.” M. Lugné 
Poe can hardly have lavished twenty pounds on it. 
Peer Gynt’s costume as the Prophet was of the Dumb 
Crambo order: his caftan was an old dressing-gown, 
and his turban, though authentic, hardly new. There 
was no horse and—to my bitter disappointment—no 

i A few pantomime masks, with allfours and tails, 
furnished forth the trolls in the Dovre scene; and the 
explosion of the yacht was represented by somebody 
upsetting a chair in the wing. Anitra, with black 
curtains of hair transfixed by peonies over each ear, 
a whited face, and a general air of being made 
up with the most desperate inadequacy of person 
and wardrobe after Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s Juliet, 
insisted upon an encore for a dance which M. 
Fouquier, of the ‘‘ Figaro,” described, without ex- 
aggeration, as ‘‘les contorsions d’un liévre qui a 
regu un coup de feu dans les reins.” And yet this 
performance took place in a theatre nearly as large as 
Drury Lane, completely filled with an audience of much 
the same class as one sees here at a Richter concert. 
Miss Robins would not dream of presenting ‘ Little 
Eyolf” at the Avenue Theatre next week so cheaply. 
But it mattered very little. M. Lugné Poe showed in 
London that he could catch more of the atmosphere of 
a poetic play with the most primitive arrangements 
than some of our managers succeed in doing at a 
ruinous outlay. Of course the characteristic Northern 
hardheaded, hardfisted humour, the Northern power of 
presenting the deepest truths in the most homely 
grotesques, was missed: M. Poe, with all his realism, 
could no more help presenting the play sentimentally 
and sublimely than M. Lamoureux can help conducting 
the overture to ‘‘Tannhaduser” as if it were the 
** Marseillaise” ; but the universality of Ibsen makes 
his plays come home to all nations ; and Peer Gynt is 
just as good a Frenchman as a Norwegian, just as Dr. 
Stockman is as intelligible in Bermondsey or Bourne- 
mouth as he is in his native town. 

I have to express my obligation to the editor of ‘‘ La 
Nouvelle Revue ” for very kindly lending me his private 
copy of the numbers containing the Prozor translation. 
Otherwise I must have gone without, as the rest of the 
edition was sold out immediately after the performance. 

G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE scare about dear money is passing away, and 
the rates both for loans and discounts are falling 

off. There was not during the week any discussion 
about the possibility of a change in the Bank rate; it 
was simply taken for granted that it would not be 
changed. In the Reserve there is again an increase, 
amounting this time to £522,000, in spite of a net 
efflux of £243,000 of gold during the week to the date 
of the Bank Return. The decline in money rates is 
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probably fortuitous and temporary, and is explained by 
the ordinary influences prevailing at this season of the 
year. 


Rupee-paper, after fractional fluctuations, sticks in 
the neighbourhood of 63. The price of Rupee-paper is 
the resultant of two different, and sometimes opposite, 
forces, the price of rupee coin, in which the interest is 
paid, and the market or investment value in India of 
Rupee-paper. The approach of the rupee to 1s. 4d. 
brings very nearly to a climax the remarkable attempt 
to raise the value of a coin by depreciating the metal 
of which it is composed. The Indian mints were closed 
in June 1893. Before that step was taken silver stood 
at 38d. an ounce and the rupee at 1s. 24d. The net 
effect was to depress silver 5d. an ounce. Four 
months later the Sherman Act was repealed, and the 
consequence was to depress silver 5¢. more. The 
rupee followed silver—at a certain distance—and stood 
in June 1894 143d. lower than before the experiment was 
tried. Silver has since recovered to 30d. an ounce, and 
the rupee has risen to a shade over 1s. 33d., its melting 
value being 113d. 


The effect in three years has therefore been to give 
the rupee a scarcity value of 1}d. more than it had in 
1893. The rate at which the Government will give out 
silver at the Calcutta mint in exchange for gold is 
1s. 4d., a limit which is now within a farthing of being 
reached. At 1s. 44d. gold can, it is calculated, be sent 
from here at a profit. But there is the other element 
of value, which complicates the matter—namely, the 
investment value of Rupee-paper in India. Rupee- 
paper is in India what Consols are in England. When 
there is a glut of cheap money in India, Rupee-paper 
rises, just as Consols do here from the same cause. 
When money in India is scarce and dear Rupee-paper 
falls. Owing to the famine, and possibly a diminution 
of trade (there has been a short jute crop), Rupee-paper 
has fallen in India from 107 to 99. We have thus the 
rising value of the rupee as coin, and the falling value 
of Rupee-paper as an investment. The resultant of 
these two factors is Rupee-paper at 63. Were the rise 
in the rupee to coincide with cheap and plentiful money 
in India, Rupee-paper would rise by leaps and bounds. 


Amongst Foreigners, Spanish Fours are still on the 
razor-edge of destiny. The success of the internal, or, 
as it ought to be called, patriotic loan sent Spanish up 
to the region of 59. But if General Weyler should be 
caught by the rebels in the next few weeks, and hanged, 
as he certainly would be, we should be sorry to have 
paid for the call of Spanish. We wonder how many 
people have reflected upon the fact that the national 
bonds of Bulgaria stand four or five points higher 
than those of Italy, and only a point or two lower 
than those of the German Empire. We feel quite 
certain that the Bulgarian Government is about 
to issue a new loan, for three reasons. Firstly, because 
it strenuously denies the allegation ; secondly, because 
it cannot pay its way and go on with the Sofia-Schumla 
railway without a new loan; and thirdly, because 
nothing but a new loan, with its large commission, 
could induce the Landerbank to go on lending money. 


There has been promulgated, through the medium of 
a newspaper, a statement of the Budget position in 
Bulgaria, which contains amongst the assets some very 
remarkable items. Amongst them are 11,832,078 francs 
for arrears of taxes between 1879 and 1894! Another 
startling item is the 53,072,655 francs described as 
‘*the remaining options of the Railway Loan of 
1892.” That is a very curious sort of asset. 
It is an option in the hands of the Lianderbank 
to lend more money to the Bulgarian Government 
than it has already lent. If that be an asset, 
we can all easily constitute ourselves millionaires. 
There are few people about who would hesitate to give 
to a financier the option to lend them money. And in 
this case there is to be considered that this loan which 
has been partially made is alleged in plain terms by the 
Berlin Correspondent of the ‘‘ Economist” to have 
been misapplied. It was a railway loan and the 


security was to be the railway. But it is said a large 
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proportion of the money lent has not been devoted to 
railway construction, but has been diverted to other 
objects. Under such circumstances is the Landerbank 
likely to exercise its ‘‘option” of advancing more 
money? If it do so, it will probably be in considera- 
tion of making a good profit out of the issue of a new 
loan. The apparent Budget surplus of some thirty- 
six million francs is, on the face of it, absurd, even if we 
leave out of consideration the ridiculous entry as an 
‘* asset” of arrears of taxes dating back to 1879. 


It has been asserted in some quarters that the nego- 
tiations for the settlement of the Argentine Provincial 
Loans have been suspended. This is not accurate, at 
least as regards one important province—namely, Entre 
Rios. We are in a position to state that an ‘‘ad 
referendum” agreement between the Governor of the 
Province of Entre Rios and certain gentlemen repre- 
senting the Council of Foreign Bondholders and the 
River Plate Trust has been drafted, by which the bonds 
of Entre Rios are to be exchanged for Four per cent. 
Unified External bonds. The total outstanding debt 
of the Province of Entre Rios, including the municipal 
loans of the City of Parana, amounts to £ 3,489,640, 
and the arrears of interest amount to £648,366. By its 
Governor, Sehfor Don Salvador Macia, the Province 
binds itself provisionally to endeavour to obtain from 
the National Government the sum of £ 2,696,334 (being 
65 per cent. of the above principal and interest) in 
Four per cent. Unified External Bonds before 30 June, 


1897. 


But the total loan of Entre Rios is composed of seven 
different issues with different securities. There is the 
Six per cent. Loan of 1886, the Six per cent. Loan of 
1888, the Funding Loan, the Five per cent. Loan of 
1891, the Municipal Loan, and so on. It would be 
obviously unfair if this 65 per cent. of new National 
Fours were to be divided equally among these different 
loans. The 1888 loan, for instance, has a special 
hypothecation of the dividends of the Provincial Bank. 
It has therefore been agreed to submit to arbitration in 
London the proportion in which the new Unified bonds 
are to be allotted to the holders of the respective pro- 
vincial loans of Entre Rios. As soon as the arbitrators 
have given their award, the River Plate Trust and the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders will invite bondholders 
to deposit their bonds, three-fourths of which will carry 
the scheme. The consent of the Argentine Government 
will, of course, be necessary, but it is believed that it 
will be obtained. It is calculated that the 1888 bonds 
of Entre Rios, owing to their special hypothecation, 
will get cent. per cent. in new National bonds. The 
only question, therefore, is what will Four per cent. 
Unified Argentine bonds be worth? Anyway, the 1888 
bonds of Entre Rios would seem to be very cheap at 3o. 


In the meantime the whole scheme is in danger of 
being wrecked by the unreasonable greed of some 
classes of bondholders and the remissness of others. 
The proposal is obviously not an unhandsome one, for 
65 per cent. of principal and arrears of iaterest is equiva- 
lent to 77 per cent. of the principal. An Argentine 
Tepresentative is now in London trying to come to 
terms with a Committee of the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders. But either the members do not attend, 
or those who do are not satisfied and ask for more. 
It is exactly this unreasonable greed which suspends 
the unification of the National Argentine Debt. There 
are some people who never can see that three-quarters 
of a loaf are better than no bread. Another reason why 
negotiations are blocked from time to time is that 
Englishmen, with national narrow-mindedness, cannot 
or will not understand the methods of diplomacy 
universal amongst Latin or semi-Latin races. 


The stagnation in the Home Railway Market is the 
more inexplicable as the weekly traffic returns were 
excellent. Caledonian Deferred, for instance, fell below 
60, though the increase in the returns amounted to 
42,943. North British Deferred, Cora’s twin, also fell 
below 48, though the traffics had increased by £2,965. 
Christmas, however, always brings an augmentation of 
business to the railway companies, and we feel pretty 
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confident that by the mid-December account Coras and 
North British will be several points higher—that is to 
say, unless there is a further débdcle in the Mining 
Market. It is remarkable how sympathetic the markets 
are with one another. There is no apparent connexion 
between Home Rails and Transvaal Deep Levels. Yet 
there is no doubt that Kaffirs keep down Home Rails, 
the fact being, of course, that there isn’t a jobber in the 
House who doesn’t dabble in mines—the richer he is 
and the more solemn he looks, the more recklessly he 
speculates. 


The boom in American rails still tarries unaccountably. 
The American Market is in a state of see-saw between 
London and New York. Inthe morning Americans open 
flat, until about three in the afternoon, when better prices 
come over from New York, and there is a feeble rally. 
The next day the process is reversed: London sells and 
New York buys. But this game of battledore and 
shuttlecock is confined to professional operators, who 
are watched by a languid and incredulous public. 
Milwaukees are nearly five points lower than they were 
on that celebrated morning when the news of McKinley's 
victory was announced. On Thursday evening there 
was another mild spurt, and Milwaukees, Louisvilles, 
Denver Prefs, Southern Prefs, Eries, Union Pacifics, 
Missouris and Readings all rose fractionally. Some 
well-informed people maintain, however, that there is 
an undercurrent of strength in the American Market. 
There are also ‘‘ old Parliamentary hands ” who recount 
that the biggest boom they ever saw in Americans came 
at Christmas-time. But that was twenty years ago, or 
more. 


It is said that ‘* Rio Tinto Splits” are not popular in 
Paris. At any rate, selling orders came from Paris on 
Thursday, and instead of Rio Tintos booming, as some 
of the greatest authorities in London prophesied, they 
fella fraction, and then recovered their former price. 
It is uncertain whether the interest on the New Pre- 
ference Stock is to be 5 or 6 per cent. 


** Deep calls unto deep.” Last week Messrs. Davies, 
Rudd and Hays Hammondassured us we should all make 
our fortunes out of deep levels—in time. This week 
Mr. J. B. Robinson roundly asserts that ‘‘the mining 
industry was never in a better position since it started,” 
and that in a few months it would be in a better 
position still. Perhaps this is why Consolidated Gold- 
fields fell to 7} and Randfonteins to 1}3. But not con- 
tent with making heroic speeches in the City, our South 
African magnates have summoned science to their aid 
in the form of lectures at the Imperial Institute. Mr. 
Draper was put up to lecture on the geological forma- 
tion of the Witwatersrand. Poor Draper was rather a 


fiasco, and wrapping himself in his injured virtue has 


returned to the Transvaal. This week we have Professor 
Crookes lecturing in the tenantless halls of Sir Somers 
Vine on the Kimberley Diamond Mines. But the Stock 
Exchange will not be comforted, and the only result of 
the Professor's panegyrics is that De Beers have joined 
the downward dance. We are really afraid that nothing 
will now raise the price of Kaffirs except the appearance 
in the market of that rare bird, a buyer. 


The truth, of course, is that City men are practical, 
and are influenced by other things than speeches and 
lectures. For instance, the settlement of the affairs of 
two jobbers in the Kaffir Market, by the timely assist- 
ance of a magnate, had far more effect on prices than 
the lucubrations of the Drapers, the Crookeses, the 
Rudds, and the Robinsons. On Thursday evening, 
when it was known these lame ducks had been helped, 
there was quite a little rally in Kaffirs, Rand Mines 
rising ~, Gold Fields ,, Gold Fields Deep }, and 
Randfonteins $, while East Rands were steady. One 
of these jobbers, who has been the talk of the House 
during the past week, cleared his book in the autumn 
of 1895, just before the slump, and went to the sunny 
South to meditate upon his very handsome balance. 
Everybody said what a clever fellow he was; and so he 
would have been, if he could have stayed away. So 
true is the classical adage that it is not until the end of 
a man’s life that you can say whether he has been happy 
or miserable, wise or foolish. 
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We notice that Mr. Perkins, who was recently con- 
sulting engineer to the Rand Mines, Limited, and who 
has had an extensive experience of deep-level mining, 
has been stating his opinion that the outlook for mines 
of that class is becoming brighter, and that they will 
ultimately approximate in value to the outcrop mines 
under which they are situated. He attributes the un- 
satisfactory results hitherto obtained from the Gelden- 
huis Deep in some measure to a change in the system 
of working, and anticipates that, when the mine is 
thoroughly opened up, better results will follow. We 
believe that this view is correct. The Bonanza Mine, 
which is deep-level in all but name, has certainly turned 
out better than was expected, and it seems probable 
that the Rose Deep Mine will eventually prove as valu- 
able as its outcrop mine, the New Primrose. Perhaps 
the Crown Deep Mine has the best prospects of any. 
In all cases there is a tendency to reduction of working 
cost, and the local experience which is being gained 
daily of deep levels is a still more important factor of 
success. 


Something of a rally has occurred in Westralian 
Mines, but except in special cases the advances are not 
of much importance. In the present condition of affairs 
on the market and at the mines we hesitate to recom- 
mend purchases ; but it may not be amiss to give some 
particulars about a few of the shares that look most 
promising for the speculative investor who can afford 
to wait, and has the patience to do so. In the category 
of mines answering to this description we would put 
Great Boulder Main Reef. The Company is now 
crushing and is getting fair results, though only on a 
small scale. The last return is not up to the best 
results, but the favourable light in which the mine is 
regarded is not so much dependent on current results as 
on the proof of the existence in the Company’s property 
of the Great Boulder lode. The shares at the be- 
ginning of the year stood at about £2, and recently 
have been hovering about #1. On Thursday they 
were 1} bid. Immediately to the south of this property 
is the Hannan’s Star, in which also the great lode has 
been found. If this Company were in possession of 
ample working capital the shares would have a splendid 
prospect, but unfortunately this does not appear to be 
the case. Nevertheless the shares are worth watching, 
and perhaps worth picking up by those who are not 
afraid of a few vicissitudes and a possible demand for 
fresh capital in one form or another. Throughout the 
period of weakness in the Westralian Market the 
steadiness of Ivanhoes has been a conspicuous feature, 
and these shares were prompt to respond to the im- 
proving tendency of the market. 


Another mine worth referring to in this connexion is 
Hannan’s Brownhi!!. Not many months ago the price 
of the shares was 47; a few weeks ago it was 44; 
then it fell to #3 on reports that the Company, which 
has got to the stage of production, was indebted to the 
London and West Australian Exploration Company to 
the extent of £25,000, and was incurring further 
obligations for new machinery, it being asserted that 
the machinery at present in use was worthless. But 
while the directors’ report just issued confirms the fact 
of the indebtedness and the amount of it, the Anglo- 
Continental Gold Syndicate has taken 10,000 shares at 

4, of which £25,000 is to wipe off the debt, and 

15,000 is to be spent on new machinery. The fall of 
the jshares on Tuesday was eagerly taken advantage of 
by insiders to buy. 


The report of the first fifteen months’ actual working 
of the ‘‘ West Australian Mines Development Syndi- 
cate, Limited,” is certainly enough to satisfy the 
aspirations of the most sanguine shareholder. On a 
capital of £15,367 the net profit for that period, after 
writing off all preliminary expenses and making ample 
provision for depreciation, amounts to no less than 
£100,463, of which £58,540 is in hard cash! Mr. 
W. F. Orriss, the chairman, referred with natural 
pride to the report presented a few days before to the 
“‘ Venture Syndicate,” which has the same staff and 
practically the same management. The paid-up capital 
of these two syndicates amounts to just over £ 40,000, 
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and the net profits for fifteen months’ working are 
£204,562, of which £121,764 is in cash and £82,788 in 
shares. The profit, therefore, as the chairman pointed 
out, exceeds five times the paid-up capital. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
LONDON ELECTRICAL CAB COMPANY. 


In the prospectus of the London Electrical Cab Com- 
pany there are given many figures, but, while they were 
considering the terms of the prospectus, the directors 
might have thrown in a few more without doing 
any harm to the investor, whose money is asked for. 
Not being experts in electrical traction, like Messrs. 
Kincaid, Waller & Manville, we accept, for the purpose 
of argument, their estimate as to the cost of each 
vehicle, the annual cost of maintenance, and the total 
cost involved per day, which last item is put down at 
55. 73d. Taking this for granted, then, we turn to the 
deductions drawn from the figures in the prospectus. 
The point is that the proprietors of the electrical cabs 
are going to get, on an average, 12s. 24d. per diem, 
as fixed for ‘‘ animal” cabs by the Asquith award. 
The prospectus further suggests the Company will be 
able to charge more than this for the hire of its cabs, 
not of course to the public, for the electrical cabs will 
be under the Hackney Carriage Act, but to the drivers. 
But are not the proprietors of the cabs at present drawn 
by horses likely to treat themselves to a rate-cutting 
war before they finally succumb to the new ‘‘ Auto- 
carocracy”? Again, the estimated annual profits of 
the 320 electrical cabs are put down as £38,446 13s. 4d. 
on the basis of the calculations above referred to. 
That works out at over 25} per cent. on the capital. 
If such an estimate were realized in working, would 
there not at once ensue such competition as would 
falsify it? And, finally for the present, we observe that 
from the estimated profits there has to be deducted not 
only a royalty of #4 per cab, but also ‘‘the usual 
administration expenses, including rent, rates, taxes 
and management charges.” The public might have 
been told something about the amount of these, and 
for the absence of the desired figures it is small con- 
solation to have a picture on the front page of the 
prospectus, which apparently depicts an electrical cab 
which has run down an old hansom, and thrown out 
the unfortunate occupant of the old-fashioned vehicle ; 
the electrical cab driver being the only person in the 
scene who exhibits placid unconcern for the mishap. 

TRITICINE, LIMITED. 

We do not profess to be experts in baby food, and 
we are therefore willing to take it from such authorities 
as the ‘‘ Lancet,” ‘‘ The Lady,” ‘* Woman,” and 
** Madame ” that Triticine is not, as its name suggests, 
an irritant, but a sedative, for the digestion of invalids 
and infants. But baby food is one thing and baby 
finance is another. The calm demand upon our credulity 
made by the prospectus is so childish that it has neither 
soothed our nerves nor stimulated our appetite for shares 
in this Company. No figures, no accounts, no balance 
sheet, no auditor’s statement, are vouchsafed. We are 
simply told that the increase in the sale of Triticine 
has been over 4,000 per cent. ‘during the past six 
months.” The capital consists of £25,000 debentures 
and £100,000 shares. The vendors take £51,500, 
45,000 in'cash, £ 20,000 in shares, and £ 26,500 in cash 
or shares at the option of the Company ; and this pur- 
chase price does not include the horses, waggons, 
sacks, office furniture, and ‘‘ sundry other assets” (not 
specified), of «a large milling business, which are to be 
taken at a valuation. As it is stated that the working 
capital will be £35,000, we must infer that the cost of 
the new flour mill, which has to be erected at Hull, will 
be £39,000, though no estimate is given. After pro- 
viding £8,000 a year for advertising, the directors 
estimate that there will be a net profit of £16,500, 
which will pay 4 per cent. on the debentures and 12 per 
cent. on the shares. In other words, a capital of 
£125,000 is to earn £24,500 a year. Truly milling 
must be a profitable business, and Triticine is a blessed 
word, 

PAQUIN, LIMITED. 

We shall be curious to see whether a French dress- 

making business will be subscribed for by the English 
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public. Without Mr. John Barker (of John Barker & 
Co., Limited) as chairman, Mr. A. J. Newton (chair- 
man of Harrod’s Stores, Limited), and Mr. James 
Bailey, M.P. (of D. H. Evans & Co., Limited), as 
directors, we should be doubtful ; but with such well- 
known practical and successful business men on the 
directorate we think that the public will apply greedily 
for shares. Some of the main points of the prospectus 
now before us are as follows :—‘‘ Net profits this year 
about £60,000. Vendor accepts £100,000 cash and a 
large proportion of Ordinary shares on account of 
purchase price, of which £75,000 at once deposited 
for guarantee ; thus shows his faith and that he is 
not selling out. Cash working capital and other 
assets of business, together with deposit, practically 
cover amonnt of Preference issue. Secret of suc- 
cess—Taste and originality. Never copied anybody’s 
models, but invented own. Attention to business. 
Ordinary shares show already more than 12 per cent. 
dividend. Working capital, £100,000, besides stock. 
Additional working capital for London branch produced 
by issue ; this branch should greatly add to income. 
Increased profits also expected from extension of present 
business and additional departments in Paris. No 
debentures nor any other debts. Business rapidly in- 
creasing. Mr.and Madame Paquin remain as managers, 
receiving bonus after 10 per cent. dividend on Ordinary 
shares ; they are sure to devote their energies to the 
business on account of their large holding in Ordinary 
shares and of 50 per cent. bonus after 10 per cent. on 
Ordinary ; this surplus profit will, in their opinion, 
during the Exhibition year (1900) be worth £25,000 to 
them and £25,000 to the Ordinary shareholders ; thus 
whilst the Cumulative 6 per cent. Preference shares 
form a very safe investment, the Ordinary show a 
splendid prospect of high dividends and corresponding 
increase in the market value of the shares. Bad debts 
below 2 per cent. on turnover; this is result of good 
management.” On the whole, Madame Paquin seems 
a very desirable investment. 


BOVRIL, LIMITED. 


It is widely known that Mr. Ernest T. Hooley bought 
Bovril for 42,000,000, with the express intention of 
selling it to the public for 42,500,000. To such a trans- 
action there cannot be the smallest objection; and 
probably the public will rather admire Mr. Hooley for 
his frankness in taking them into his confidence. Ifa 
man buys a horse for £50 and sells it within a few days 
for £75, he does a quite honest stroke of business upon 
which every one will congratulate him, provided, of 
course, that he is candid enough to admit that it is 
nothing more than a stroke of business. What no one 
likes is the man who buys a horse for #50 and sells it 
for £150, and then claims to have acted on purely 
philanthropic motives and to have made a loss through 
his disinterestedness. Mr. Hooley resembles the first 
instance, the average company thesecond ; and we should 
be highly delighted if the average company-promoter 
would learn some of Mr. Hooley’s candour. As for 
Bovril, every one knows now how excellent a thing it is. 
Doctors are unanimous in recommending it; and, 
besides rapidly superseding the ancient non-nutritious 
slops by which the lives of those in danger from illness 
were still further endangered, it is coming into very 
common use as an occasional refreshing drink with 
those who scorn tea and coffee and fear alcohol. Being 
a good thing, the more money there is spent upon 
advertising it the better it will sell—for a good thing 
can scarcely be over-advertised; and we expect that 
under Mr, Hooley's auspices Bovril will now go better 
than ever. The price of £ 2,500,000, which Mr. Hooley 
is receiving for it, is not too much for so profitable an 
article ; and we do not doubt that those who invest in 
the new company will get a good return for their money. 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


Bovrit.—The prospectus of the New Bovril, Limited, 
appears on Monday next, and we should advise you to apply 
for at least double the shares you really want. 

BALTIMORE AND OHI0O.—Watch the market carefully. 
There is not by any means a “ boom,” as you seem to think. 

FERREIRA.— By all means buy. We know of no better in- 
vestment for a buyer of mining shares. 
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VICTORIAN GOLD EsTATES.—Keep your money, or put it 
in New Bovrils. 

W. B.—The sale of your shares would be a matter of 
Be re Put them in the hands of a good broker. 

. G. R. (Birmingham).—Patent Nut and Bolt shares are 
an excellent investment. Perry & Co. 5 per cent. Preference 
stand at too high a premium in our opinion. 

VAN DER BERG MARGARINE.—Yes. We can recommend 
these 6 per cent Preference shares. 

RELIANCE TUBE.—Among the best, but tube shares are not 
at the premiums they were a short time since. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA Des.— Yield not sufficient. 

BEESTON PNEUMATIC TyRE.—At present price we consider 
worth buying. 

CuRI0s.—Without entering into the merits of the different 
mining shares you mention, if you have paid for and taken them 
up, we should certainly advise you to keep them for the present. 
It would be foolish to sell at the end of a slump, when a revival 
is certain to come before very long. It will probably be a year 
before Oceanas go back to your price. 

O. P. Q.—Randfontein and Porges Randfontein are not 
thought much of by insiders, but we should not recommend you 
to sell short, as they are strongly held. We look askance at 
anything in Mashonaland just now. As to Kalgurli Goldmines 
(if that is the name), we must plead guilty to ignorance. 

NORMAN.—As the market at the moment looks rather 
stronger, we should advise you to hold Nos. 1, 4, 6 and 7, 
provided that you are prepared to exercise a little patience. 
We do not think there is much chance for No. 2, which has 
been a terrible fiasco. It will be a long time before Nos. 3 
= é can do much good. We cannot trace any market in 
No. 8. 

A. H.—Under the circumstances you describe we certainly 
think you should promptly get rid of al! such highly speculative 
stocks as you name. 

Q. E. D.—We cannot find that there is any market. 
might ask the secretary if he knows of a buyer. 

J. B.—We think that for the present you should hold all the 
mining shares. The bank shares will probably improve when 
tranquillity is quite restored. 


You 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALDERMAN HALSE’S ARMS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


IR,—Your contributor ‘‘ X ” in his amusing (albeit 
cynical) article on Snobbery makes merry with my 
name, among others of greater consideration, and 
states that the arms I use never belonged to the family 
from whom I claim to be descended. 

Permit me to say that the arms which, after some 
years of non-user, I now use are almost identical with 
those of Bishop Halse (1459-1490) as engraved in 
Prince’s ‘‘ Worthies of Devon,” the standard authority 
on the genealogy of my county, published in 1701. 
‘**X,” who evidently knows much of his subject, had, I 
think, the means of knowing this. There have been 
variations in the arms. Thus, the Bishop's crest, 
mitre or,” not being @ propos of non-ecclesiastics, one 
branch of the family adopted as the crest ‘‘a griffin, 
sejant, wings endorsed, (Robson's British 
Heraldry,” 1830), and at some time the fesse in the 
Bishop's shield was changed to a chevron, whether 
authorized by a new grant or licence | am not aware; 
but the device I use with the chevron came to me on a 
seal which certainly dates back to the last century ; and, 
although ‘‘ X considerately suggests that my claim 
to arms and descent is apocryphal, | may be per- 
mitted the vanity of preferring to use arms of ancient 
lineage, with such right thereto as circumstances 
warrant, rather than a brand-new article made to order 
at the College of Arms at the price of so many 
sovereigns. Further, | venture to think it no blemish 
on the escutcheon that descendants have been engaged 
in trade or professions, or that some may have had 
modest beginnings.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

R. C. Hatse. 

P.S.—In course of time and devolution several 
branches of the family of Halse of Devon used the same 
arms as Bishop Halse, see *‘ British Heraldry ” (1830). 

To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—I think Mr. Alderman Halse would have been 
wise to have afforded me no more definite information 
than was already in my possession. 

Bishop Halse had no crest. Surely the learned 
Alderman does not imagine that the “ mitre” was the 
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Bishop's crest? If Mr. Halse will permit me to point 
out to him so elementary a fact, 1 would inform him 
that the mitre depicted over the Bishop’s escutcheon is 
his sign of spiritual rank equivalent to the coronet of 
a temporal Peer. A mitre—I agree with him—is not 
“* @ propos of non-ecclesiastics.” The Bishop’s arms were 
‘‘argent, a fesse between three griffins’ heads erased 
sable.” The coat-of-arms in which the chevron (which 
the Alderman uses) is substituted for the fesse is the 
escutcheon of William Ha/es, Sheriff of London in 1437. 
But it will be time enough to discuss the details and 
technicalities of the escutcheon when the question of 
descent has been satisfactorily established. Does the 
Alderman claim descent from Bishop Halse? I hope it 
is not news to him that prior to the Reformation the 
Bishops were celibate, or at any rate were supposed to 
be so? Is it kind of Mr. Halse to cast such an 
undeserved slur upon (shall I say ?) his ancestor ? 
May I take it that the claim Alderman Halse puts 
forward is that he descends from the Bishop? 
Another point I would call Mr. Halse’s attention to is 
this. I have mentioned in my previous articles flagrant 
instances of assumption which only date back a year 
or two. Did it never occur to Mr. Halse that these 
unauthorized assumptions were being perpetrated one 
hundred years ago just as they are to-day? A seal even 
a century old is no evidence of right. 

I have no intention of further commenting on ‘‘ the 
vanity ” the Alderman permits [himself beyond the re- 
commendation to revert to the ‘‘non-user” until such 
time as he may have proved his legitimate male descent 
from Philip Hals (the son of Thomas Hals of Hardwick 
in the county of Devon) who, according to Burke, 
recorded the arms of Halse at the Visitation of Devon- 
shire in 1620.—Yours, &c. 


SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN ON THE FAMINE 
IN INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


36 Moon 16 Vovember, 1896. 

Sir,—The letters of Sir Lepel Griffin and Mr. 
William Digby in your two last issues are very interest- 
ing, presenting as they do such widely different aspects 
of famine and famine administration in India. Both 
gentlemen may be regarded as authorities on the 
question. Sir Lepel Griffin has himself explained his 
official connexion with famine relief in past periods of 
scarcity, and Mr. Digby obtained, for a non-official, an 
unrivalled knowledge of the same when acting as 
Secretary of the Relief Fund during the last great 
famine in Southern India. I do not wish to comment 
on the controversy between them; but it seems to me 
that the second paragraph of Sir Lepel Griffin’s reply in 
your last issue, in which he elaborates his statement 
that ‘‘ famine is the reply of Nature to early marriage 
and an increase of twenty millions of population in ten 
years,” deserves more attention than it is likely to 
receive from readers in this country. The Abbé 
Dubois, who spent thirty years amongst the natives of 
India, living as nearly as possible as they did, adopting 
their food, their dress, and most of their social customs, 
and holding hardly any intercourse with Europeans, 
remarks in the monumental work on the Hindus which 
he compiled during that long period :—‘*‘ Some modern 
political economists have held that a progressive in- 
crease in the population is one of the most unequivocal 
signs of a country’s prosperity and wealth. In 
Europe this argument may be logical enough, but 
I do not think it can be applied to India: in fact, I am 
persuaded that as the population increases, so in pro- 
portion do want and misery. For this theory of the 
economists to hold good in all respects the resources 
and industries of the inhabitants ought to develop 
equally rapidly ; but in a country where the inhabitants 
are notoriously apathetic and indolent, where customs 
and institutions are so many insurmountable barriers 
against a better order of things, and where it is more 
or less a sacred duty to let things remain as they are, 
I have every reason to feel convinced that a consider- 
able increase in the population should be looked upon 
as a calamity rather than as a blessing. It is in the 
nature of things that in times of peace and tranquillity, 
when the protection of a just Government is afforded 
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both to persons and property, that an increase in the 
population of India should take place at an alarming 
rate, since it is an indisputable fact that no women in 
the world are more fruitful than the women of India, 
and nowhere else is the propagation of the human race 
so much encouraged. In fact, a Hindu only marries to 
have children, and the more he has the richer and_the 
happier he feels.” —Your obedient servant, 
Henry BEAUCHAMP, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Madras Mail.” 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy]REview. 


University CLuB, BALTIMORE, 
9 November, 1806. 

DEAR Sir,—Professor Goldwin Smith, in an interest- 
ing letter on ‘‘ The American Crisis,” in the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review ” of 31 October, says :— 

‘«] witnessed the second election of Lincoln in the 
midst of civil war. On that occasion the mob at Balti- 
more... madeariot,” &c. 

This is a mistake. There was no riot or disturb- 
ance in Baltimore when Lincoln was re-elected, on 
8 November, 1864, receiving in this city nearly 15,000 
votes, against less than 3,000 for his Democratic oppo- 
nent. At that time the Republicans had complete 
control of the city government, including the ' police 
force, and the United States troops quartered here 
were ready to help the city authorities in case of need. 
The smallness of the Democratic vote is explained by 
the fact that in this State no Democrat, or person 
suspected of sympathizing with the South, was allowed 
to vote at this election without first taking a stringent 
test-oath.—Yours truly, Frepk. J. BRown. 


‘*BEET ROOT AND BOUNTIES.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
BrisToi, 17 November, 1896. 

Sir,—The thanks of all interested in the sugar 
industry are due to you for opening your columns to 
this important subject. 

The views of your correspondents have been set forth: 
in the most able manner, their soundness admits of no 
question, but they will pardon me if I doubt whether 
this could be put into practice. 

No Government, however much they might sym- 
pathize, would dare to put on a countervailing duty— 
at least so long as the public are under the mistaken 
idea that they actually benefit by them—and should 
they attempt it, why the ‘free importers at any price” 
—the agents and middle-men, who make any income, 
however small, from the sale of foreign sugar, specu- 
lators and those desirous of making political capital— 
would move heaven and earth to wreck a measure, 
however just it might be. 

But, Sir, is there not another way by which the end 
might be attained ?—viz. by getting the powers them- 
selves to abolish the bounties ; the time seems at last 
ripe for this ; that they are one and all heartily sick of 
them there is no doubt. Germany, Austria, and Belgium 
have over and over again expressed themselves as 
ready to do so at any time; whilst, when introducing 
the new French Sugar law (which I see has met with a 
reverse for the time) the Minister expressly limited its 
action to two years, as during that time he hoped a 
Conference on the subject would be held. 

Why cannot this Conference be brought about forth- 
with ? It seems to me to be just one of those cases in 
which, although the parties themselves are unwilling to 
make the first advances, they would welcome the good 
offices of any one who would play the part of a peace- 
maker. Of course, our own Government should do 
this; but if they refused to do so openly, still the 
resources of diplomacy are surely not exhausted ; and 
the Dutch or Belgians might be induced to do so. 
Surely there are influential men in England who could 
and would work to this end if it was only brought 
before them, aided by what are left of our own refiners 
and East and West Indian estate owners. How is it 
these latter are so silent? Is all the spirit knocked out 
of them ?—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

HARDCASTLE. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. 


‘* The Seven Seas.” By Rudyard Kipling. London: 
Methuen & Co. 1896. 


A NEW volume of poems by Mr. Rudyard Kipling is 
an apparition of very considerable moment. It 
can hardly be questioned that among English-speaking 
authors of less than thirty-five years of age he is by a 
neck and shoulders the most prominent. His vitality 
and force are so extraordinary that they sweep the 
goddess of Criticism off her legs. A new book of Mr. 
Kipling’s is received nowadays by a throng of 
eulogistic reviewers whose unanimity would do credit 
to a chorus at the opera. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Kipling, who is as adroit as he is masterful, encourages 
and determines this choral burst of praise. We do not 
for a moment mean to suggest that he leads the clague 
in any secret way (he is far too big a personage for 
that), but he very astutely lays down the line which 
the reviews are to take in discussing his published 

j writings. In the present volume, for instance, the 
cynical reader will turn to a little group of literary 
allegories with peculiar pleasure.—‘t The Last Rhyme 
of True Thomas,” ‘‘ In the Neolithic Age,” ‘‘ The Story 
of Ung,” ‘‘ The Three-Decker ”—all excessively clever 
and all written to instruct the reviewer what he is to say, 
to tell him what his attitude must be. He is to insure 
the creator, the manly maker of music, who “‘ sings of 
all we fought and feared and felt,” against ‘‘ criticism,” 

, by which Mr. Kipling invariably means malignant and 
envious attack, since no other form of critical analysis 
seems ever to have occurred to him. The public likes 
this defiant attitude, and the great majority of the 
reviewers are abashed by it. The consequence is that 
Mr. Kipling is now on the verge of finding himself 
able to put off the English world with anything he 
likes, however blunt and ragged and undistinguished. 
‘* There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal 
lays,” he shouts over and over again. No, dear Mr. 
Kipling, there is only one way, that which “all your 
great forefathers used, from Homer down to Ben.” 
(We beg pardon, it is now spelt ‘‘’Omer.”) You had 
mastered that way once. How have you unlearned it ? 

Mr. Kipling appreciates a Scriptural reference, and 
we venture to draw his attention to a dread example of 
ancient criticism. When the angels of the Seven 
Churches of Asia were summoned before the Spirit of 
the Apocalypse, he reviewed them with stringent recti- 
tude. At sucha bar even Mr. Kipling would hesitate 
before he spoke of ‘‘ the nine and sixty ways of con- 
structing tribal lays.” If we may venture with reverence 
to push on the parallel, at this lower level, we shall not 
dream of comparing the poet with Laodicea or with 
Sardis or even with Thyatira, but we do think that the 
words spoken to Ephesus might recall him to a sense 
of his position. He is this and that and the other, he 
possesses splendid gifts and qualities, but he has 
‘* forgotten his first love,” his early artist’s passion for 
pure and beautiful writing. His work, as revealed in 
the new volume, has still great and attractive merits, 
of which we will now proceed to speak without stint, 
but—the author has ‘ forgotten his first love.” 

If our mission at this moment were to attract a 
neglectful world to the study of Mr. Kipling’s ‘* Seven 
Seas,” it would be an easy and agreeable task to do so. 
His imperial spirit, embracing the world of English- 
speaking races, is as wide as ever. The richness of 
his vocabulary knows no exhaustion ; his contempt for 
conventional tradition in style is buoyant and refreshing ; 
at his best he displays no reduction of the power to 
pour forth verbal melody of an enchanting kind. Of 
the Kipling who can write 

‘*°Twas nodding grass and naked sky, 
’Twas blue above and bent below, 
Where, checked against the wastrel wind, 
The red deer belled to call his doe,” 
we can scarcely bring ourselves to hint a fault. His 
genius for entering into the sentiments and adopting 
the point of view of adventurous and unlucky persons, 
especially in remote countries, remains as extraordinary 
as ever. In such a stanza as this, where the Banjo 
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speaks, we find the quintessence of Mr. Kipling’s 
genius :— 

‘* Let the organ moan her sorrow to the roof— 

I have told the naked stars the Grief of Man! 
Let the trumpets snare the foeman to the proof— 
I have known Defeat, and mocked it as we ran! 
My bray ye may not alter nor mistake 
When I stand to jeer the fatted Soul of Things, 
But the Song of Lost Endeavour that I make, 
Is it hidden in the twanging of the strings ?” 
And ‘‘The Last Chantey” may be taken as an almost 
perfect example of success in a species of poem where 
success seemed unattainable until Mr. Kipling came. 

But Mr. Kipling’s misfortune, and ours, is that he 
published four or five years ago a volume of verse in 
which all these qualities were illustrated in greater 
abundance and with much more purity than they are in 
‘*The Seven Seas.” To ignore this would be to do 
less than a critic’s duty. ‘‘ There are nine and sixty 
ways of constructing tribal lays,” are there? Well, 
that may be so; but we are now considering Mr. 
Kipling’s one way. It is a question of execution. 
With Mr. Kipling’s theories of style we have no quarrel 
whatever ; that was settled long ago. It was a new 
thing to have an entirely serious and imaginative 
Oriental love-poem constructed in Tommy Atkins’s 
language ; but ‘‘ Mandalay” showed, once for all, 
that this could be done with absolute beauty and dis- 
tinction. But having given us such examples as 
‘* Kabul River” and ‘‘ Gunga Din,” having sung the 
inimitable ballad of the ‘‘ King’s Jest,” having moved 
us to terror and pity with ‘‘ Danny Deaver,” Mr. 
Kipling has burned his ships ; he has no longer the right 
to give us nothing but rough edges and awkward 
rhythms, extravagant violence of diction and mere 
pyrotechnics of profanity, on the ground that his themes 
exclude beautiful treatment. No, no, we reply, your 
themes were violent and your language rude in 1892, 
yet you contrived to make exquisite music with them. 
Why not in 1896 ? 

We believe the fault lies more with the public than 
the poet. When hundreds of thousands of persons 
praise everything that a young man tosses to them, how 
is he to preserve his artistic integrity? But somebody 
must have the candour to recall him to it, or he is lost. 
We will deal first with the section of ‘* Barrack-room 
Ballads” in the present volume. There are seventeen 
of them, as there were twenty in the volume of 1892, 
and we venture to say that if the thirty-seven were 
arranged in order of merit, fifteen out of the earlier book 
would undoubtedly be mentioned before it was the turn 
of one in the later book. If any reader questions this 
technical falling-off, let him set ‘* Fuzzy-Wuzzy” 
against ‘‘The Jacket,” ‘‘ Mandalay” against ‘‘The 
Ladies,” or ‘* Loot” against ‘‘ The Men that fought at 
Minden.” The drop in each case is enormous. Of 
course, if Mr. Kipling’s purpose no longer is to write 
beautiful and penetrating lyrics in dialect, but to indite 
little tracts in verse for the instruction of the War 
Office, well and good. ‘‘ Back to the Army again” 
and the atrocious piece called ‘‘ That Day” may be 
useful reading for the Duke of Devonshire. But these 
things must not be spoken of as literature or as poetry. 

The rest of the new volume is better in every respect 
than this unfortunate section of ‘* Barrack-room 
Ballads.” Even here, however, it is impossible for an 
impartial critic to be satisfied with the condition of Mr. 
Kipling’s style. His abuse of technical terminology has 
been steadily growing uponhim. Itmarredone of the love- 
liest of his earlier poems, ‘* There’s a Whisper down the 
Field” ; it has now reached the proportions of a mental 
disease, and, unless he checks it in time, it must end in 
the ruin of his work. That an exacter use of words, a 
larger vocabulary, was desirable, will easily be conceded, 
and that Mr. Kipling should extend his terminology was 
only a wholesome evidence of the persistence with 
which all vigorous writers hold by the romantic laws of 
1798. But to run riot in the jargon of the shops is 
quite another thing, and Mr. Kipling, in his new 
volume, passes all bounds of moderation :— 

‘* The crank-throws give the double-bass, the feed- 
pump sobs and heaves, 

And now the main eccentrics start their quarrel on 

the sheaves : 
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Her time, her own appointed time, the rocking link- 

head bides, 

Till—hear that note ?—the rod’s return whings glim- 

-‘mering through the guides.” 
This is pure Jabberwocky, and if our ‘‘ main ec- 
centrics”’ are going to write in this kind of English, 
we shall have to give up reading them. Why not have 
** Hospital Hymns ” like the following ?— 
** The inspissated alkaloids with eczema contend, 

But Heaven pursues the comatose, no bismuth can 

befriend ; 

Spasmodic hydrocarbonates with tetanus combine 

To whing thy cardiac meroblast, oh, molecule of 

mine!” 

The misfortune is that this excessive use of technical 
language lends only too ready a support to a danger 
which has always lurked in wait for Mr. Kipling— 
obscurity. He has so regrettable a tendency to turbid 
expression, to want of a lucid statement of his thought, 
that he ought to be very careful to use the clearest 
vocabulary. In a noble poem of his youth, ‘‘ The 
English Flag,” this quality of hardness, of obscurity 
arising from excessive conciseness and too rapid al- 
lusiveness, interfered with our enjoyment. It would be 
easy to point to examples of the same error, pushed to 
a further exaggeration, in the present volume. We do 
not, however, desire to dwell unduly on this, although 
we regret it, since a third or fourth careful reading 
aloud will usually illuminate the poet’s meaning, when it 
is not obscured in his mind, but by his language. To 
recall Mr. Swinburne’s brilliant distinction, it is proper 
rather to say that he is dark than that he is clouded. 

Once more, we are constrained to be disagreeable. 
We regret a tendency to forms of speech which are 
perfectly artificial, and therefore rococo :— 

* When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea ; 
An’ what he thought ’e might require, 

"E went an’ took—the same as me!” 
Who is supposed to say this? Tommy Atkins? If so, 
pray what does he know of Homer and the lyre and 
early Greek poetry? Or is it Mr. Kipling? If so, why 
does he not spell ‘‘Homer” with all its letters, like a 
man? Again, we are far indeed from pitting our know- 
ledge of the British Army against Mr. Kipling’s, but we 
ask (merely for information) whether common soldiers 
are in the habit of using the words ‘‘ hermaphrodite,” 
cosmopolitan,” ‘‘ procrastinator,” and ‘‘ chrysanthe- 
mum”? Nothing is impossible in these days of higher 
education, and if this is local colour it is very interest- 
ing. But in that case we regret that these beautiful 
words should be misspelt ‘‘ harumfrodite”’ and 
‘‘cosmopolouse” and procrastitute.” These quaint 
forms seem to add nothing to the idea. 

We will refrain from pouring any more drops of gall 
into ‘‘the cup that the Press is holding up in the 
enchanted Fleet Street forest,” as Shelley might say. 
What, after all, does it matter ?—for the public have 
determined that Mr. Kipling is delectable en masse, 
and will neither pick nor choose. But we have more 
hope of the poet than of the public. We compare 
him, not with any other writer, but with himself, and 
we cannot pretend that the load of 1896 hangs even 
with that of 1892. We see magnificent force and 
resonance, indomitable high spirits, extraordinary 
knowledge, and sympathies of the finest temper, but we 
cannot disguise from ourselves that the artist has re- 
treated. ‘‘ Nevertheless | have somewhat against thee, 
because thou hast left thy first love.” 


A BOOK OF FRENCH MASKS. 


s* Le Livre des Masques.” Par Remy de Gourmont. 
Paris: ‘‘ Mercure de France.” 1896. 


HIS book of masks, which is indeed literally a book 

of masks, for the portraits of the thirty writers 
treated of are outlined by M. Vallotton in his black, 
illuminating way, contains the most careful, impartial 
and suggestive series of studies of the latest movement 
in, French literature that has yet come to us from the 
other side of the Channel. The writer of it, M. 
Remy de Gourmont, is admirably fitted for such an 
undertaking. He is a man of great learning, the 
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writer of a volume on the Latin Christian poets, ‘‘ Le 
Latin Mystique,” which is a model of scholarly intelli- 
gence. He isa man of original talent, the writer of 
fantastically elaborate, heavily coloured, somewhat 
remote, but always significant, prose : ‘‘ Le Pélerin du 
Silence,” for instance, in which we find that little 
masterpiece, ‘‘ Le Chateau Singulier.” He is a man 
who lives apart, belonging to none of the cliques, 
succumbing to none of the enthusiasms, which come 
and go with the briefness and the regularity of night 
and day, in that feverish, that too logical, world of 
Paris. He is a man of immense diligence, he reads 
everything, has the invincibie prejudice of the artist 
against bad art, and the artist’s instinctive subtlety in 
divining good art. 

These portraits, then, which concern only that 
Symbolist movement (using the word in its widest sense) 
which is the actual literary movement in France at the 
present day, group together, for the first time and 
very aptly, such writers, living and dead, young and 
old, known and unknown, as Verlaine, Huysmans, 
Adolphe Retté, Georges Eekhoud, Maeterlinck, Villiers 
de I’Isle-Adam, Jules Laforgue, Mallarmé, Saint-Pol- 
Roux; and they are brief, the largest being but ten 
pages; the writer, as he tells us, ‘‘n’ayant la pré- 
tention que de donner des indications, que de montrer, 
d’un geste du bras, la route.” The charitable instinct 
of the bibliophile, however, has led him to give at the 
end of the book an invaluable bibliography of the 
works to which, in the nature of the case, only a passing 
reference can be made in the text. How subtly, with 
what brief and suggestive felicity, M. de Gourmont has 
carried out the task he has undertaken, we shall best 
indicate by a few carefully chosen quotations. Of 
Mallarmé, for instance, he says: ‘‘ Ayant tué volon- 
tairement en lui la spontanéité de l’étre impressionnable, 
les dons de I’artiste remplacérent peu a peu en lui les 
dons du potte; il aima les mots pour leur sens 
possible plus que pour leur sens vrai, et il les 
combina en des mosaiques d’une simplicité raffinée.” 
How true that is, and yet who had thought of saying 
just that before? Again, is not this equally fine as a 
piece of thinking and as a piece of writing? ‘‘Le 
talent d’un écrivain n’est souvent que la faculté terrible 
de redire en phrases qui semblent belles les éternelles 
clameurs de la médiocre humanité ; des génies méme, 
et gigantesques, comme Victor Hugo ou Adam de 
Saint-Victor, furent destinés 4 proférer d’admirables 
musiques dont la grandeur est de recéler l’immense 
vacuité des déserts; leur Ame est pareille 4 l’Ame informe 
et docile des sables et des foules; ils aiment, ils songent, 
ils veulent les amours, les songes, les désirs de tous 
les hommes et de toutes les bétes ; poétes, ils crient 
magnifiquement ce qui ne vaut pas la peine d’étre 
pensé.” He sums up the whole flamboyant and con- 
tradictory genius of Villiers de I’Isle-Adam, from 
whom the entire Symbolist movement takes its 
origin, under this picturesque figure: ‘‘C’est qu’il 
a rouvert les portes de l’au-dela closes avec quel fracas, 
on s’en souvint, et par ces portes toute une génération 
s'est ruée vers l'infini. La hiérarchie ecclésiastique 
nombre parmi ses clercs, 4 cOté des exorcistes, les 
portiers, ceux qui doivent ouvrir les portes du sanc- 
tuaire 4 toutes les bonnes volontés; Villiers cumula 
pour nous ces deux fonctions ; il fut l’exorciste du réel 
et le portier de l’idéal.” 

This criticism, it will be seen, is far from the literary 
cataloguing which so often passes under its name, and 
which is so much more acceptable to the general reader, 
who requires not thought but information. It is a 
criticism of primary ideas, the only kind of criticism, 
when one considers it, that is really worth writing. 
A critic may tell us that So-and-so has written a charm- 
ing book, that it is the best of his charming books, that 
it is better or worse than another book by another 
writer with whom we see no necessity to compare him, 
that it is, in short, an ‘‘ addition to literature” ; well 
and good, here is some one’s opinion, perhaps right, per- 
haps wrong; not very important if right, not easy to 
disprove if wrong. But let him tell us, in noting the 
precise quality of ‘‘ A Rebours,” and its precise diver- 
gence from the tradition of Naturalism: ‘‘Il ne 
s’agissait plus tant de faire entrer dans I’art, par la 
représentation, l’extériorité brute, que de tirer de cette 
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extériorité méme des motifs de réve et de surévélation 
intérieure” ; let him tell us, in discussing the ques- 
tion of literary sincerity, that a certain writer ‘“‘ est 
sincére, non parce qu'il avoue toute sa pensée, mais 
parce qu’il pense tout son aveu” ; has he not added to 
the very substance of our thought, or touched that sub- 
stance with new light? Such is the quality of M. de 
Gourmont’s criticism. 


IMPOSSIBLE LOYALTIES. 


‘The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels.” Vindi- 
cated and Established by the late Dean Burgon. 
Arranged, completed, and edited by Rev. Edward 
Miller, M.A. London: George Bell & Sons. 1896. 


ONE of the most offensive passages in the life of the 
late Dr. Hort is the author’s statement (ii. 241) that 
Hort would not answer Burgon’s challenges, because the 
latter was not equal to him in knowledge, nor qualified 
to review the Hortonian inductive theory. Whatever 
angry words Dr. Hort may have written to his wife, he 
would have been the last to allow such impertinences 
to be published in his name. It may be that the gallant 
Dean was contending with an impossible loyalty for a 
vanished faith; but it is childish to suppose that the 
champion of the /extus receptus was not in possession 
of at least as many facts, to put it gently, as the 
co-author of the fex/us rejiciendus. Dean Burgon had 
a delightful style ; and he wielded the pen of a ready 
writer, with which he did no small execution upon the 
works of revisers, reconstructors, and upholders of the 
uncial fetishes. It is a hit below the belt for his 
literary inferiors to pretend that he lacked knowledge. 

This book is one of the best justifications which 
scholars can have, not for sticking to the fext/us receplus, 
which Burgon himself greatly amended, but for avoid- 
ing New Testament textual criticism altogether, for a 
generation at least, until it shall be more clearly decided 
how the new Egyptian oracles are to be understood. 
Then, again, there is a vast debatable land to be 
traversed in the patristic writers, whose text must be 
more certainly fixed before an appeal to their evidence 
can carry conviction. Very much of Dean Burgon’s ap- 

al to patristic authority would be greatly strengthened 
if it were not for the insecure feeling we have, that the 
text of many of these writers would warp towards the 
received text, and not wice versa. Then, again, it 
seems to be hardly proved, though still probable, that 
writing in general passed through an uncial epoch. 
On that question we must again wait for new Egyptian 
discoveries. It would certainly be awkward for the 
mere manuscript men if the uncials proved to be not 
the fathers, but only the younger cousins, of the 
cursives. On the other hand, the ordinary person is much 
more impressed with the quiet tone of the uncial men 
than with the everlasting boast of Burgon and Mr. 
Miller that they are standing upon rocks. They 
squirt their gall and vinegar rather too nervously and 
vindictively at the men whom they declare to be 
merely floundering in quicksands, but whom they 
evidently believe to be undermining their rocks and 
disproving their lessons. This book is therefore well 
worth reading, not because it will convince, but because 
it will help the reader in all coolness to suspend all 
judgment. The Bishop of Durham no doubt will not 
answer it; partly because its morsels are seasoned with 
a little red pepper, and partly because the Vatican and 
Sinaitic manuscripts are really somewhat less valuable 
than they were. Of course it must appear poisonous 
advice to some readers to suggest that we should 
patiently wait without adhering to any text, save 
very provisionally, because so many people despair of 
theology, and addict themselves to tickle points of 
textual niceness instead; and to such people it will 
seem that they are being smoked out of their last cave 
of refuge, and driven upon their enemies’ guns. 
Perhaps that is so; and Dean Burgon’s efforts are not 
without their effect if they drive the Hortists into a 
reasonable and steady scepticism as to the possibility of 
now attaining to anything like a certainty about the text 
of any New Testament autograph. It is not the victory 
which the valiant Dean hoped for, but then we seldom 
get the prize for which we do real battle. 
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CONCERNING MILITARY LAW. 


**A Tabular Précis of Military Law, with Explanato 
Notes.” By Captain A. D. Furse (late 2nd W.I. 
Regiment). London: Macmillan & Co., Limited. 
1896. 


IME was when the few men who studied military 
law read Simmons and understood something of 
the spirit as well as the technicalities of military proce- 
dure. It must be admitted that there were only a very 
small number of such officers to be found, for reading 
did not square well with the ideas as to amusements 
and leave of absence which governed our army thirty 
years ago. There were then no examinations worth 
speaking of to be faced, and a very little learning went 
a long way. A man who could readily turn up the 
section which contained the oath administered to the 
president and members of a court-martial was re- 
garded with respect, while any one sufficiently con- 
versant with procedure to repeat it by heart figured 
as a veritable pundit. We have changed all that long 
ago, however, and the subaltern who wishes to be a 
captain, or the captain who aspires to a majority, must 
pass through an ordeal which demands serious pains 
and attention. The official manual of law is a well- 
arranged and excellent work, but in these days of summer 
drills, manceuvres, and winter marches there is no time 
to master a work so voluminous—not, at least, if the 
British officer is to be true to his traditions (may Heaven 
forfend that he should ever be otherwise !), and spend 
some hours daily in field sports or athletic exercises. 
How many fine young fellows would fail to satisfy the 
curiosity of certain examiners were it not for a merciful 
providence which has come to their assistance, it is im- 
possible to tell. But fortunately the wind is tempered 
to the shorn lamb, and the crammer appears as a deus 
ex machiné when matters in the examination halls are 
looking most menacing. Colonel Pratt’s excellent little 
book for a long time has attracted most popular favour, 
and we are glad to note that Captain Furse has no 
ambition to contest its supremacy. But as examining 
grew, cramming has had to keep pace with it. Simmons’s 
book was too long and too general in its principles for 
most people. The Army Act brought with it the official 
manual. That soon was found too voluminous for a 
man who had to get up the answers to likely questions 
in a hurry. So Pratt appeared in due course. Now 
the pressure has still further increased: more is de- 
manded from the unhappy examinees, and there is less 
time than ever for reading. Captain Furse, therefore, 
comes bravely in to supplement Pratt, even as Pratt 
supplemented the manual. Whether the system which 
necessitates ‘‘ tabular” and such like précis is a good 
one we shall not here consider. The state of things 
makes cramming a necessity, and the demand has 
called forth the supply. Captain Furse’s book will be 
extremely useful even to those who already possess 
Colonel Pratt's, and it lends itself well to self-examina- 
tion, by which knowledge is most effectively tested 
at odd moments. A second part contains notes on 
matters which may require more explanation than space 
in the earlier portion of the work will allow of. For 
brevity and condensation are the objects aimed at, and 
the tables are rendered so compact that the student 
‘‘may grasp the contents of each portion at a glance 
without need of turning over a leaf.” The author, 
perhaps, is a racing man and has been inspired by the 
success of that well-known little compendium sold at 
all bookstalls under the title ‘‘Form at a Glance.” 
The art of cramming has been indeed reduced to nicety 
when the labour of turning over pages is obviated! 
What more can a candidate desire, and can learning 
be rendered by any means more easy? We imagine 
future victims will reply by a liberal purchase of this 
book, and they will doubtless be well satisfied with 
their bargain when they have done so. The question 
rather is whether our Horse Guards authorities will 
be equally well pleased with a system which makes men 
need such aid, and which has been brought about by 
the rabid zest for ‘‘ certificates,” which frequently forces 
pedants and bookworms to the front at the expense of 
practical brother officers. But, after all, in this respect 
soldiering is no worse than any other trade. . 
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THE FLORENCE OF SULLA. 


**Reliquie di Firenze Antica.” L. A. Milani. Tipo- 
gtafia della R. Accademia dei Lincei. 1895. 


- HEY are colonists who have borne themselves 

pompously and insolently by reason of their 
unhoped for and sudden riches. Using their wealth in 
building . . . they have run so deeply into debt, that 
to save them Sulla must be raised from the dead.” 
Thus does Cicero (Cat. II.) inveigh against the in- 
habitants of Sulla’s colonies, with especial reference to 
C. Manlius, leader in Catiline’s camp under the heights 
of Fiesole. Now this C. Manlius, the Mallius of whom 
Dio Cassius speaks as being Sulla’s ablest man of war 
and most extravagant of his great wealth, took the lead, 
says Professor Milani, in the colony which Sulla’s 
veterans settled in the ancient Italic town that had 
been, for two centuries past, a flourishing (Florentia, 
Florence) Roman outpost. He obtained the lion’s 
share in the spoil, and the buildings he erected were 
so splendid as fully to justify the character he has 
received from Cicero and Dio Cassius. 

Manlius’s doings, ruinous as they may have been to 
himself, have afforded Professor Milani the material 
necessary to the reconstruction of a very important 
chapter in Florentine history. It was already known 
that there must have existed fine Roman edifices 
beneath the site of the mass of medieval buildings that 
covered the centre of Florence, round the Mercato 
Vecchio. Villani speaks of the magnificent Campi- 
doglio after the Roman manner which Marzio (read 
Manlio or Mallio) caused to be erected there; there 
was a medieval church known as S. M. in Campi- 
doglio ; and blocks of marble used in the construction 
of the Baptistery and of S. Miniato had already 
attracted the attention of experts as having been 
evidently quarried from Roman buildings. The oppor- 
tunity afforded by the overthrowing and rebuilding of 
the centre of Florence was therefore eagerly seized 
on; the digging requisite for laying the foundations 
of the new buildings took on the character of exca- 
vation, and the results, published by Professor Milani 
in the ‘‘Monumenti Antichi” of the Lincei, have left 
Sulla’s spendthrift centurion hero of the day. 

On the highest point of Florentia, then, C. Manlius, 
mindful, as Professor Milani suggests, of his ancestor’s 
exploits in defending the Capitol, built a magnificent 
temple to the Capitoline Jove, in imitation of the one 
which Sulla was rebuilding at Rome. He built it on a 
lofty platform, which he supported on walls three yards 
two feet in thickness and in height ; and he made steps 
of white marble by which to approach it. In accord- 
ance with the Etruscan augural laws, the temple faced 
due east. Its area was about twenty-eight yards by 
thirty-three yards, of which half was dedicated to 
the cella. These were three in number: the broader, 
middle one for Jupiter, with that of Minerva on the left, 
and of Juno on the right. The shape of the edifice was 
hexagonal ; hexagonal, too, the plinth of the marble 
altar sculptured with oak leaves, acorns and filleted 
boucrania, and with a cornice of egg and dart orna- 
mentation. The architecture was of the Corinthian 
order, like that of the newly rising temple at Rome; 
but among the acanthus leaves of the capitals of the 
pillars rose a bilobed flower, similar to that of the 
modern Florentine lily. For the materials, Manlius 
rejected the native stone hitherto used in the Roman 
buildings in favour of the more expensive white marble 
which had just begun to be quarried at Luna. Alto- 
oe the Campidoglio must have been a most costly 

ilding. Round it there rose stately villas with 
marble columns and stuccoed ceilings ; close by were 
the baths, with extensive subterranean passages ; not 
far off was the amphitheatre, in which marble was also 


largely used. 

ese marbles were used in later Roman times for 
repairing houses and baths, for making roads and 
drains ; some of them have changed their religion, and 
have been used, and Professor Milani specifies several 
examples, in the construction of the Baptistery and 
of S. Miniato. The excavations have brought to 
light enough to prove the existence of sumptuous 
buildings dating from the times of Sulla, and to confirm 
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the belief of Mommsen and others that Florence, an 
Italic and Etruscan city (as is shown by the tombs 
brought to light), a Roman outpost as far back at any 
rate as the third century B.c. (Roman asses of that date 
are figured by Professor Milani), became, in the last 
century before our era, a colony of the veterans of 
Sulla. And for this last chapter of history we must 
thank the prodigality of C. Manlius. 

The book contains a number of .interesting illustra- 
tions—figures of Italic tombs and their contents; a 
useful plan showing the relative positions of the temple, 
baths, tombs, &c., that have been found, and their 
location beneath the streets of modern Florence ; draw- 
ings of details of marble and stucco work, and especially 
of fragments of inscriptions in the fine, clear characters 
of the earlyempire. Professor Milani is an archeologist 
who knows how to make dry bones live. His facts are 
disposed and catalogued with the most perfect method ; 
but he does not stop short at their cataloguing and 
disposition. The breath of his enthusiasm puts life 
into them, knits them into an organic whole that 
appeals strongly to the historic sense of his hearers or 
his readers. So it is when he discourses in his museum 
of the Francois vase; so it is when he writes of the 
Florence of Sulla. 


FICTION. 


‘* A Splendid Sin.” By Grant Allen. London: F. V. 
White & Co. 1896. 


E miss the ‘‘ Hill Top ” imprint from this volume ; 
and we take it, therefore, that this volume has 
not been written in the “hill-top” spirit. Neverthe- 
less, and indeed perhaps for that reason, it is a skilfully 
built, entertaining and amusing book, and its doctrine 
would have satisfied Plato, even if it raises the gorge 
of the respectable reviewer. It is not one’s business 
to controvert Mr. Grant Allen’s undeniably honest views 
on the question of marriage here. But we must warn 
the careful reader that his Splendid Sin is the selection 
by a lady married to an offensive drunkard of another 
father for her children. The drunken officer is particu- 
larly well and gaily done. Mr. Grant Allen’s opinion 
of a clever young student’s knowledge of biological 
problems is however startlingly low. In the face of 
Weismann’s sustained attack on the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, consider this utterance of a 
character presented as being well read in natural 
science. 

Says one Hubert, ‘‘ He has had delirium tremens, I 
can see, for years; and he’s well on his way now to 
alcoholic insanity and creeping paralysis.” 

‘** That’s bad,’ the concierge said. 

*** Yes, inherited,’ Hubert went on. ‘ He has brought 
it on himself in large part, of course; but his ancestors 
had laid the seed of it before him. His children will 
develop it sooner than he; and his grandchildren will 
be born idiots or epileptics.’ 

*** You're a doctor, sir?’ the concierge asked, eyeing 
him hard. 

** * Not exactly a doctor, but next door to it—a physio- 
logist. I’ve spent three years in watching and studying 
these cases at a hospital. I know the type well. You 
take my word for it—if that man has a son, the son is 
doomed to insanity before thirty !’” 

The lady of the story still falls short of humanity ; 
we must regretfully admit that Mr. Grant Allen has 
failed again with his heroine. In some respects Mr. 
Grant Allen is an amazingly young man—in this 
matter of heroines particularly. All youngsters start- 
ing out to write novels evolve their heroines out of 
their inner consciousness, w7// do so, though they have 
sisters, cousins, sweethearts, aunts, sisters-in-law, by 
the dozen to choose from ; but most youngsters grow out 
of that kind of thing. So far Mr. Grant Allen has not 
done so. We must assure him that these upstanding 
figures, with their strictly symmetrical eyes, mouths, 
figures, and minds will not stir a soul. Is it too late to 
ask him to draw upon his experience—or, if he has 
never had any experience, to use living models? If he 
could start out with a little animus against his heroine 
it would be as well. He is clearly crippled by an 
exaggerated respect for his feminine ideal. 
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‘« Limitations.” By E. F. Benson. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co. 1896. 

‘‘ His Honor and a Lady.” By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 


ITH Mr. Benson as a student of manners we are 
already familiar ; here we see him engaged in a 
different pursuit—the psychological drama. Manners, 
however, still play a large part. The half-smart con- 
versation (which, by the way, often becomes with Mr. 
Benson a medium of expression and not merely a 
study), the little details about black ties and short 
coats, in fact life described for those who must perforce 
be content to live without it—all this, dull and even 
irritating in Mr. Benson's hands, far exceeds the 
requirements of the drama. This drama, on the other 
hand, is a series of clichés. The danger of his wife and 
the approaching birth of his first son bring the pagan 
artist to a comprehension of his religious wife’s 
devotion. Her ignorance of his art gives birth to the 
jealousy of a second woman who is more sympathetic. 
The necessity to win bread for wife and child drags the 
artist from his high ideals to work which he detests. 
This is highly reasonable, so reasonable indeed that we 
knew it all before. The word cliché connotes an un- 
deserved and unintended sneer; we might call such 
things something e!lse—skeletons, perhaps—and put the 
matter thus. The better class of writers (Shakspeare 
is a safe instance) do not reveal their skeletons. Their 
characters act and think before us in a manner which is 
as lifelike as it is beautiful and striking, and it is left 
for a member, let us say, of the late Browning 
Society to come fresh from ‘‘ Andrea” and discover 
Shakspeare’s skeletons. Both Shakspeare and Mr. 
Benson start with clichés. Shakspeare’s cliché is 
a bare theme of mere aciion—A murders B. On 
this foundation he will weave characters and their 
motives. When it is done, we may, if it amuses us, 
remark that Hamlet possesses the artistic temperament. 
But when we have said this, we have said nothing ; 
the declaration has not made the depicting of Hamlet’s 
character one whit an easier achievement. The egoism 
of the artistic temperament, if this be the point in 
question, is the last, the supreme blossom, or rather 
the elusive scent that hangs over the growth of the 
living man. Mr. Benson, in company with so many of 
his contemporaries (for ‘‘ Limitations ” is essentially like 
fifty other novels), appears to begin where Shak- 
speare ended. The quintessence which he left for his 
commentators to discover and formulate, if they could, is 
Mr. Benson’s obvious and initial c/iché. He does not 
start with action, but with such abstractions as the 
artistic temperament, its need of sympathy, the struggle 
of art against wife, of ideals against bread, and he 
expects to weave characters and psychology on this. 
Of course he does nothing of the sort. Only very 
rarely are we struck and interested in watching his 
people act and think; there is no beautiful vision of 
actuality. And so, after a certain number of pages, we 
lose all confidence in Mr. Benson’s power of interesting 
us, and then it is next to impossible to refrain from 
skipping. A reader will find his eye running down the 
pages. ‘‘ Ah, yes, this is the art talk. . . and here is 
the baby and the church . . . and here a little more 
art business, and now comes his wife’s want of sym- 
fathy, the illness of the baby, and... quite so.” 
owever, there are two good points about ‘ Limita- 
tions.” The characters do not change what general 
character they possess. And then for one moment the 
drama is almost impressive, and reveals a justification 
for two or three, though not two hundred, pages of half- 
smart talk. The earnest wife feels awkward, ill at ease, 
“uncultivated,” when she listens to the flippant jargon 
of her husband's friends. Afterwards she tails off into 
the stereotyped presentment of a serious moral tem- 
perament, and our half-aroused interest sleeps again in 
security. 

‘*His Honor and a Lady” is a most capable piece 
of work, and in direct contrast to ‘‘ Limitations,” for it 
displays just that indispensable grip of character and 
actuality that Mr. Benson lacks. Mrs, Everard Cotes’s 
characters walk upright on their own legs, and the 
Story progresses with them. They do not stand stiil 
and expect the reader to listen while they talk, and 
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then jerk him on with a desperate leap over some 
yawning gap, only to halt again and parley while they 
take breath for their next leap—and so they are not in 
the least likely to continue their journey readerless, 
leaving the unfortunate hopelessly stuck in some extra 
big cleft. Their speech and their thoughts are to 
the purpose in every way, and command immediate 
attention. Mrs. Everard Cotes, in fact, has suc- 
cessfully accomplished what she set out to perform, 
while the unsuccessful are left to extract what solace 
they can from the thought that they attempted some- 
thing bigger. It is but small comfort after all, for 
no man can claim a rag of distinction on the plea 
that he has wished to present a big problem. Nine out 
of ten writers have gone as far as wishing, and some 
fifty per cent. have gone further—and with singular 
unsuccess. Such highly reasonable world-problems 
as loom out of “Limitations” lie thicker than the 
dust on every writing-table, and the only excuse for 
the many skeleton novels that appear every month 
is that here and there a susceptible young author 
may swallow them as a fortifying dose against the 
insidious attractions of the abstract. The most fully 
drawn, and therefore (the consecutive adverb is 
praise in itself) the most successful, of Mrs. Cotes’s 
figures is her bureaucrat Ancram. It is possible to 
imagine a collection of three or four epithets that would 
describe Mr. Benson’s gentleman artist ; half a column 
of adjectives would achieve little towards the portrayal 
of Ancram. He stands in Mrs. Cotes’s book, and it is 
necessary to read what is written there in order to 
know what he is like. Her heroine, too, is successful 
in her way; but again it would be necessary to quote 
whole pages to show how well Mrs. Cotes has succeeded, 
though we especially remember the moment when Miss 
Daye ‘‘cast about her for the wherewithal to make the 
completest revelation of her cheaper qualities.” ‘‘ His 
Honor and a Lady” is one of those successful novels 
that share with the happy nation and the Periclean 
woman the distinction of affording little subject for com- 
ment. Yet it would be a mistake to give the impression 
that it was at all a great book. No reader can fall 
into the error, for the drama is on a patently small scale. 
The sense of smaltiness does not proceed from a lack of 
problems, but rather from the light mood in which the 
author does her work. She dissects Ancram with a pretty 
skill, and not unfairly ; but her knife flashes about rather 
carelessly somewhat, and in her eyes is a suggestion of 
satisfied humour which hardly characterizes the serious 
and devoted operator. The want of softness, the dryness 
of tone, do not perhaps consort ill with a tale of Anglo- 
Indian life, since they reveal a trait that is eminently 
characteristic of a people that ‘‘ can make a small state 
great and yet cannot fiddle.” An Englishman is seldom 
free from a suspicion that the writing of fiction, though 
better than playing the fiddle, is just a little ridiculous, 
and if, like another Themistocles at the feast, he be 
desired to touch a lute, you may, unless he can plead a 
moral reason, remark a certain deprecation in the 
motion of his fingers. 


MINOR FICTION. 


“A Tragic Idyll.” By Paul Bourget. London: Downey & 
Co. 1896. 


ps BOURGET is probably better known to the English 
public than any French novelist, with the exception of 
Zola and perhaps “Gyp.” Lacking, as he does, the brutality 
of the one and the humour of the other, the most striking 
feature of his work appears to us to be the inherent want of 
sympathy between French fiction (of all but the foremost rank) 
and our own, and the incredible difference in the outlook on 
human nature. The sole object of living, to every one of his 
creations, is love-making. True, a financier is introduced, 
labelled as such. We are assured that he is absorbed in money- 
getting. But the assurance has to suffice. We do not see him, 
as Balzac would have shown him, saturated with the spirit of 
d. On the contrary, the one moment when he takes on 
flesh and blood is that in which he makes “ dishonourable pro- 
posals” to one of the female characters. She, again, has no 
existence but as a “virtuous woman.” Her virtue is insisted 
on whenever her name is mentioned. In every other way, 
manner and millinery apart, she counts for nothing. Some 
shading is conceded to the picture of the heroine. The 
supremely interesting fact that she has human passions, and 
the catalogue of her amours, are qualified by occasional 
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analysis of motive ; but never do her thoughts stra beyond 
the ontiee atmosphere ” which surrounds her fevers. It is 
this entire yo Bese of any healthy stir in the air, far more than 
the actual animalism of the feelings described, that nauseates 
the sturdier taste. To write in kid gloves for the benefit of the 
Young Person is one thing; to recognize the man and woman 
of normal as creatures possessed by a hundred conflicting 
interests and impulses, and not as eternally languishing in 
stress of amorousness, is surely another. 


“A Quaker Grandmother.” By the Author of “A Yellow 
Aster.” London: Hutchinson & Co. 1896. 


“Iota” has abandoned her two temptations—to raise a 
cheap laugh through caricature and to shock by printing the 
obvious unprintable. “A Quaker Grandmother” is decent and 
not overdrawn. There is an evident struggle after serious 
character-delineation and a desire to avoid upholstery and get 
at the centre of things. Unfortunately, however praiseworthy 
such effort may be in an author, it overreaches itself when it 
acts upon the characters and makes their daily intercourse a 
series of strenuous soul-searches and their every casual word 
the cloak of some emotion. Robbie, the devoted husband, the 
only fool in the book, comes as a positive relief after the 
oppressively clever pe a for whose foil he is intended. It 
may be trivial to record that men discuss the weather and help 
themselves to beef, but it is wearing to be compelled to give 
their every utterance a careful hearing, lest we miss something 
of most subtle significance. The heroine is within an ace of 
becoming a bore from sheer elaboration. A neat gift of 
humour saves her and lightens the whole book. Harry Tryng is 
excellent. The herois quite bearable. Plot there is none, but 
scattered incidents hold the characters together in a more or 
less satisfactory manner. 
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NOTICE.—Early in DECEMBER will be issued the FIRST 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT of the “ SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
price One Shilling, containing contributions by Bret Harte, 
Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, John Oliver Hobbes, 
R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, John Davidson, Max Beer- 
bohm, Harold Frederic, H. P. Horne, and Frank Harris. 
It will also contain reproductions of works by D. G. Rossetti 
(in colours), Gainsborough, G. F. Watts, Prof. A. Legros, 
“Max,” Will Rothenstein, and a fan by Charles Conder 
(in colours). 

Orders for this number should be sent at once, either 
through Messrs. W. H. Smith’s Bookstalls, any newsagent 
in town or country, or direct to the Publisher, at the office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EMPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, The New 
Grand Ballet, MONTE CRISTO. Great Success. Lumiére Cinemato- 
graphe. Grand Variety Entertainment, &c. &c. Doors open at 7.30. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half-yearly 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULAT ION in this University will com- 
mence on Monday, emer 11, 1897.—In addition to the Examination at 
University, Provincia Examinations will be held at Mason College, Birmingham ; 
The Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol ; Dumfries College (for —_ 
sity College), Cardiff; The Training College, New City Road, re oy 
Yorkshire College, Leeds ; Rutherford Colle e, Newcastle-on- Tyne he ‘athe: 
nzum, Plymouth ; and The Grammar School, Portsmouth. 

Every “andidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, Ww.) for a Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the « ement of the E 


November 14, 


F. V. DICKINS, M.B., B.Sc., Registrar. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
EXTERNAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 


HE following EXTERNAL EXAMINERSHIPS will fall VACANT in 
December 1896. Each is tenable for three years, at the expiration 
which the Examiner is not eligible for re-election :— 


** ¢ Mr. J. Gollancz, 


Examinershifp. Retiring Examiner. 
x. Anatomy .. ee +» Professor Alexander Macalister, 
2. Chemistry oe Professor Young. 
3. Geology .. ee oo ee Professor Bonney. 
4 Hebrew .. oe Professor Ryle. 
5. Mathematics .. oo Professor Burnside. ‘ 
6. Medicine .. -. Dr. Thomas Barlow. 
7. Obstetrics and Diseases of Women -. Dr. Cullingworth. 
8. Physics ee Professor Fitzgerald. 
9. Physiology ee Professor Schafer. 


English Language and aes 


s, which may be accompanied by testimonials, should be sent in on of 


Applications, 
before November 25, 1896. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
The Victoria University, 
Manchester. 


** | Professor G. Saintsbury. : 


ALFRED HUGHES, Registrar. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION. will 
be held in January, to less Yard, 


—For 
Westminster. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 
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GENERAL MINING & FINANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL PAIDUP - - - 


£1,000,000. 


Manacinc Director, Sourn Arrica.—GEORGE ALBU. 
Consuttinc Encineer.—OLIVER KING. 
This Corporation is now prepared to undertake, through its Engineering 
Department, the examination and valuation of Mining Properties of all 
kinds and to furnish full and confidential reports thereon. 


Johannesburg Office : EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
London Office: 24 THROGMORTON STREET, E.C, 
Berlin Office: DRESDNER BANK BUILDINGS. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO A 
WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 
THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 
best hotel in South Africa.” ' 
The Saturpay REvIEw. 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Embankment Gieden. 


, Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from rs. +Suites of 
of Sitting, Bed, and private -room, &c., from 30s. 
— Baths, and Light always included. 


SAVOY RESTAURANT, 


With terrace, is the finest in Orchestra play 
during Dinner and 


Managers {C- RITZ. Chef de Cuisine : ESCOFFIER. 
GRAND HOTEL, ROME, 
Same Management as Savoy Hotel. 


IT MAKES WRITING EASY. 


Leave the drudgery of the Pen—Blotted and Obscure 
Manuscript. This is the age of the Telegraph, Telephone, 
and Typewriter, 


USE THE BAR-LOCK 


Yourself for private correspondence, reports, or other original 
manuscript. In a week you will write faster than with a 
pen ; the BAR-LOCK is so nearly automatic that, practically, 
you touch the keys and the machine does the rest. Every 
word is written in sight as with a pen, 


Catalogue free. 


SHE TYPEWRITER CO., LTD, 
(By Appointment to H.M. the Queen), 
12, 14 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.c, 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


‘THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Suton 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
%1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.' 
London Branches : 
60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
,THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1895, £390,775, 000. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS . .. 
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WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


VINOLIA CREAM 
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is. a Box. 


3876 tons 
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Leaving April or, 


SPA WINTER SEASON, 


HY go to Monte Carlo when, within 12 hours of London, 
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CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, Concerts, 
&c., always open? Best hotel accommodation at ro francs per diem.—For details, 
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the usual Selection of Miscellaneous Literature. 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MR. SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
THE THIRD AND LAST VOLUME OF 
THE PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. By HERBERT 
SPENCER. 
& Norcare, 14 Henrietta Street, London, Ww.c. 
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The Subseription List will open on MONDAY, the 28rd NOVEMBER, 1896, and close on or before WEDNESDAY, 
the 25th NOVEMBER, 1896, for Town, and on or before THURSDAY, the 26th NOVEMBER, 1896, for Country. 


One-third of the Debentures and one-third of each class of Shares will be reserved for the Shareholders in the Old 
Company (Bovril, Limited), provided application is made on the Special Forms supplied to them for this purpose. 


Thereafter, as far as possible, a PREFERENTIAL ALLOTMENT will be made to all Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in the Company's Products. 


LIMITED 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


SHARE CAPITAL - = £2,000,000 
Divided into 2,000,000 Shares of £1 each, as follows :— 


500,000 52 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares (Preferential as to Capital as well 


{ as Dividend in priority to the Ordinary and Deferred Shares) ... ... £500,000 
750,000 7 per cent. Ordinary Shares (Preferential as to Dividend in priority to the 
Deferred Shares) ove ees ove £750,000 
750,000 Deferred Shares oe one eee £750,000 
t 2,000,000 £2,000,000 


DEBENTURE STOCK. 


| 
d Issue of £500,000 43 per cent. Debenture Stock, to be issued and transferable in amounts of , 
q £10 and multiples thereof, redeemable at the option of the Company, at £105 per cent. | 
upon giving six months’ notice. 
The Debenture Stock will constitute a first charge on the Undertaking of the Company, and will be secured by a , 
“ The Interest wil] be payable half-yearly on the 30th day of June, and the 31st day of December, the first pro- | 
5 portionate payment to be made on the 30th day of June next. | 
| 
6 Per Share. Debenture Stock. | 
ON APPLICATION. ... 25 per Cent. 
j Payable ON ALLOTMENT eee ere 5s. 25 ” 
ON 19th DECEMBER, 1896 50 
TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE STOCK HOLDERS. BANKERS. 
f HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED, 222 Strand, London, 
THE RIGHT HON. EARL DE LA WARR. 
4 SOLICITORS FOR BOVRIL, LIMITED. 
DIRECTORS. a 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.CB., LL.D, Chairman HOWELL, & MACFARLANE, 66 Watling Street, 
| (Chairman of Bovril, Limited). SOLICITOR FOR THE COMPANY. 
J. Vice-Chairman (Vice-Chairman of ARTHUR Nottingham. 
Gut JACKSON, PIXLEY, BROWNING, HUSEY & OO., 
BIR EDMUND COMMERELL, V.C, G.CB. A Chartered Accountants, 58 Coleman Street, E.O. 
Fleet. CONSULTING CHEMIST. 
FREDERICK GORDON (Chairman Gordon Hotels, Limited). WILLIAM HARKNESS, F.I.C., Government Analyst. 
i ee M.D., M.P. (Director of Bovril, SECRETARY (pro tem.). 
ANDREW WALKER, Managing Director (Managing Director of REGISTERED OFFICES. 
Bovril, Limited). 30 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at LLOYDS BANK, Limited, 222 Strand, London, and all Branches; or from the 
Brokers, Solicitors, and the Offices of the Company. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE FOOD FOR THE MILLION. 


7a and romantic as are the annals of finance, it would be well-nigh 
impossible to discover therein an episode or a chapter more abounding with 
interest t that which has reference to the invention of Bovril, to the amazing and 
firm hold which it has gradually taken on the public, and to Mr. Hooley’s recent 
purchase of the huge enterprise in order to convert it into a much larger joint-stock 
company. It is almost incredible that the genius of one man should have been able, 
in the brief space of half-a-dozen years, to so impress the og of his speciality 
the public mind as to place it in the actual forefront of the i able articles 
of food which crowd our diet-calendar. It was left for Mr. J. Lawson Johnston to 
accomplish all this, and more ; for what the able and justly honoured savant, Liebig, 
publicly and regretfully he could not do, the legitimate successor of the 

great German chemist has unquestionably achieved. 


Half the money expended in the world to purchase food, yet there is no 
subject on which so much ignorance prevai We understand how to feed cattle, 
pigs, and poultry, but not how to feed ourselves. It is not of much use to tell the 
average man that his daily diet should furnish him with the equivalent to 3,500 
calorics of potential energy and 120 grammes of water-free proteids, besides mineral 
matter ; that these should be presented to the digestive organs in a form suited to 
their capacity, and that if they are not assimilated they will do harm instead of 
good. ose who take no thought as to the suitability of their food are sure to 
suffer for their carelessness. The science of dietetics should guide us in maintaining 
a sufficient supply of food in sufficient proportion and in a sufficiently available form. 
The faith which has hitherto been placed in beef-tea as an important element in the 
die of the sick has received a rude shock, for beef-tea alone will not sustain 
life. It certainly gives results which as not obtainable from any other form 
of diet, but beef proper and the expressed moisture from beef are two very 
different things. Beef-tea is the most natural and best stimulant: it helps digestion 
and improves the flavour of other foods; but besides the stimulus of beef-tea we 
must have the albumen and fibrine, which directly repair the waste of the human 
system. It will surprise many people to be told that the great Licbig himself, 
writing in the ‘* Lancet " thirty years ago, said :—‘* Were it possible to furnish the 
market at a reasonable price with a preparation of meat combining in itself the 
albuminous together with the extractive principles, such a_ preparation would have 
to be preferred to the ¢.rtractum carnis, for it would contain ad/ the nutritive con- 
stituents of meat.” Baron Liebig, whose name English people will always hold in 
grateful recollection, went on to say :—“‘ I have before stated that in preparing the 
extract of meat the albuminous principles remain in the residue ; they are lost to 
nutrition, and this is certainly a great disad ge.” e alb and fibrine 
contained in Bovril are procured from fresh beef; when reduced to a very fine 
powder they are added to a specially pre extract of beef. The great point 
to be noted here is the infinitesimal subdivision of the particles. Thus the difficulty 
of digestion is mechanically anticipated by enormously multiplying the surfaces of 
contact and increasing the permeability of the digestive fluids, so furnishing the 
perfection of nourishment with the anaet ponte expenditure of vital energy. These 
constituents are pre d at the Bovril factories in the Argentine Republic and in 
Australia, and are blended, under the scientific supervision of Mr. William Elliott 
Johnston, at the London premises of the Bovril Company. 


In view of the recent purchase of the Rovril Company's business by Mr. Hooley 
for the sum of two millions sterling, and of the immediate re-launching of the 
undertaking with a capital commensurate with the magnitude of its trade, some 
details of the manner in which Bovril is pre for the world's consumption should 

ve specially interesting. It may seem almost superfluous to record the fact that 
Bovril is le of the finest ox-beef which South America, Australia, and other 
countries can produce. Mr. G. Lawson Joh » the ii "s son and under- 
study, has just returned from an eight months’ sojourn in the Argentine, where he 
has been engaged in the organisation of increased facilities for increased production, 
rendered necessary to cope with the ever-increasing demand. No particular merit 
is claimed for the actual extract of beef prepared by the Bovril Company in 
Argentina ; it is neither better nor worse than any other, except some improvement 
in the matter of flavour. The difference consists in the subsequent development of 
and the addition to this extract. It is instructive to note that in pre-Bovril days 
the hundreds of thousands of oxen which travellers through South America mar- 
velled at as the great droves of cattle wended their slow way to the sa/aderos of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics were s!aughtered merely for the sake of their 
hides and tallow! Immediately the oxen are killed now, the whole of the super- 
fluous fat and bone is removed, and the beef, finely chopped, is placed,into huge vats 
of cold water. The decoction is next strained and concentrated in a most elaborate 
manner until it becomes a paste—in other words, the extract of meat with which we 
are all familiar. ‘This extract consists of the soluble salts of flesh, which give meat 
its favour and odour. It is not a food, but simply a nerve-stimulant possessed of 
the power of evoking latent vitality, The ny a fallacy that extract of meat and 
beef-tea are nutrients has been the deplorable cause of many thousands of deaths by 
starvation It should be known to all that it is only as a stimulant and a tonic that 
extract of meat is useful—in fact, as an adjunct to nutritious foods. 


To employ an apt and easily comprehended illustration of Mr. Lawson Johnston's, 
“ beef tea” is poker, nourishment is fuel, and t can no more be obtained from a 

ker than the body can be maintained on ordinary extract of meat or “* beef-tea.”’ 
What is wamed for the fire is fuel ; what is wanted for the body are the ingredients 
of which the body is composed, and they are the aforesaid albumen and fibrine. 
‘There is fibrine in grass, but we have not time to eat it, even if we could assimilate 
it. Nature, however, has come to our assistance, here and elsewhere, and has 
elaborated a process by which the ox chews the grass at his leisure and supplies us 
with the perfected albumen and fibrine minus the waste which the grass contains. 
‘The we made for us by the ox is chemically the same as the flesh of our own 
body. It may be regarded as fluid and solid. The fluid holds in suspension 
a variety of ingred ents which give to the beef flavour and odour. The solid is 
muscular tissue, &c., which, in cooked meat, contains entire proteid or flesh- 
forming constituents of the meat. 


The fluid is beef-tea, or, when concentrated, it is extract of beef; the solid is 
albumen and fibrine, and the combination is Bovril. ‘To produce the albumen and 
fibrine the lean of the best oxen is selected, from which are separated all! tendon, 
cartilage, fat, and water. There is necessarily much waste before a pound of this 

lab d beef is ined. After the evaporation of the water (of which lean beef 
contains about 75 per cent.) the albumen and fibrine are produced in a granulated 
form, and are forwarded in hermetically sealed tins to London, where they are con- 
verted into the Bovril of commerce. 


Enormously as the Bovril b has expanded, the ruling spirits of the vast 
enterprise have only as yet touched the fringe of the porsibilities which are open to 
them abroad as well as at home, and not only in respect of Bovril itself, but also in 
their comparatively new departure devoted to scientific dietetics for military, 
expeditionary, and hospital purposes. 


The question of food-supply for military purposes is of the highest importance. 
Already several foreign Governments have been negotiating with the Bovril Com. 
pany for the supply of concentrated foods, while our own naval and_ military autho 
rities have made numerous experimental trials with the ration cartridges of various 
kinds which contain desiccated meats, albuminoids, and extractives, potatoes and 
other vegetables, pea-flour, bacon, &c. The opinions of high military and naval 
authorities as to the invaluable character of these rations are, without exception, 
Most gratifying and flattering. 


Everything is gained by the adoption of Bovril and its various forms of rations. 
The soldier who carries ordinary vegetables is not aware that he is burdened with an 
extra weight of water amounting to 95 per cent.! If he carries lean beef he will be 
astonished to know that here, again, there is from 75 to 80 per cent. of water ; whereas 
a!l the constituents of the Bovril rations have the inestimable advantage of being 


water-free, and of containing absolutely nothing that is not directly capable of build- 
eens = the tissues of the ly or furnishing energy to keep it warm and 
its work. 


In the preparation of these army rations due regard is paid to the physical and 
climatic requirements of the woe. A soldier who is marching twen os a day 
must have a certain quantity of food containing the necessary potential energy. Of 
course, if he is marching only ten miles a day he requires a poopestionately tens 
amount of such food. 


The majority of the Governments now use com; beef ; but the theory of this 
ordinary compression is misleading, and for this reason: to compress beef it has 
first to a into pickle for a fortnight, which expresses from it not only the soluble 
salts but the soluble albumen. The beef is them boiled, and its juices are fi 
lost in the water and still further in the compression into tins. ¢ result is a pro- 
duct difficult of digestion and assimilation, and liable to produce scurvy ; but by the 
Bovril Company's special processes the water only is removed, and that by eva ° 
tion at a temperature below the coagulating point of albumen. By these Bovri pro- 
cesses, which are numerous and complicated, go per cent. of water is, as we havesaid, 
taken away from vegetables and 75 to 80 per cent. from beef. Thus we get digestible 
nourishment, pure and simple, minus the water, which can be added when required 
for use, and that is the theory of compression adopted in the case of the Bovril special 
foods. Little wonder, then, that the military expert of to-day is interested in these 
miultum in parvo rations. 


There is another important point to be mentioned in connection with extract, or 
rather extracts, of beef. Wherever they are made they vary in taste. Thus, one 
extract will have a burnt flavour, a second a bitter or metallic flavour, a third a 
sweetish flavour, as in the case of the extracts which come from Australia. “We 
imagine,” said Mr. Johnston to the writer, “‘ that we overcome these objectionably 
pronounced characteristics by using the extract of our own manufacture f/us the 
extract from Argentina f/us the extracts from Australia; and, by combining all 
together, we get a desirable blend minus any undesirable peculiarity whatsoever, 
yet retaining all the good points.” 


Although the processes employed in the manufacture and preparation of Bovril 
are, as might be expected, of a somewhat complicated character, it is possible to give 
the reader a general idea of them within a very brief compass. Before cookin 
hare, Mrs. Glasse sagely tells us, we must catch it; and so it is with the il 
Company--they must get their oxen before they can make their appetising and 
valuable products. And they get their splendid beeves in South America 
Australia, the majority, we understand, being purchased in the first-mentioned 
country, which may be aptly termed the Home of the Ox. In those remote parts 
oxen are absurdly cheap, as well as abnormally splendid animals. They are not 
cooped-up, stall-fed creatures, but under the most natural and healthy conditions 
they roam over hundreds of miles of the most luxurious pasturage in the world. 
Much of the herbage of the South American camrfo or fam fa is known as “ alfafa,” 
and in this country as “lucerne,” and it is in reality clover grass of the best 
quality. ‘‘Alfafa” is regularly sown and assiduously cultivated, giving no fewer 
than five or six crops a year. Toa population in the Argentine Republic of about 
four millions there are something like one hundred and fifty million head of cattle 
and sheep; and @ s it may be mentioned that the oxen which are destined to 
be converted into Bovril are matured cattle four or five years old. 


The career of Mr. J. Lawson Johnston, the inventor of Bovril, is a most inter- 
esting one, though to detail it even in the most attenuated outline would necessitate 
much more space than is at our present command. During his early education at 
Edinburgh he devoted himself to the study of dietetics and the chemistry of food. 
Subsequently he journeyed through the principal countries of Europe and America, 
carrying out many experiments with a view to the development of scientific 
dietetics, the adaptation of special foods to specia! climatic and physical require- 
ments, and the production of hygienic rations combining a mini bulk with a 
maximum force and muscle-forming quality. A year or two after the Homeric 
struggle between France and Germany in 1870-71, Mr. Johnston went to Canada, 
commissioned to prepare special rations for victualling the army and forts in France. 
At that time he was fully aware that all the extracts of meat extant were devoid 
of nourishment. He had tried peptines, cold-drawn albumens, and high- 
albumens ; but coagulated albumen and fibrine were insoluble, and Liebig himself 
had declared, urdi e¢ ordi, that it was apparently impossible to furnish them in a 
soluble form. That Mr. Johnston eventually succeeded in solving the seemingly 
unsolvable has been shown above. He realised Baron Liebig’s desideratum— 
a combination of the albuminoids with the extractive or stimulating proper- 
ties of beef, forming a perfect fluid digestible with the least possible expendi- 
ture of vital energy. ‘The success of the new albuminised extract throug 
Canada_was instantaneous. Just at that time the Scott Act (similar to the Maine 
Liquor Law) came into operation, and a great temperance wave well-nigh submerged 
Canada. Something was wanted to take the place of intoxicating drinks, and the 
desired substitute was found in Mr. Johnston's new extract, which eminent physicians 
not only heartily approved but prescribed. His principal factory at Montreal being 
destroyed by fire, Mr. Johnston accepted an advantageous offer for his Canadian 
and American businesses, and returned to this country as a retired man. The new 
preparation, in an improved form, was now renamed “* Bovril.” Lord Playfair at 
once evinced considerable interest in the scientific features of Mr. ogy obo in- 
vention, and became ultimately Chairman of the Company formed by Mr. Johnston, 
who resigned the chairmanship in Lord Playfair's favour, contenting himself with 
the position he now holds of Vice-chairman. Lord Playfair co-operated with the 
late Baron Liebig in his scientific researches for many years, and translated his 
writings into English. It is also a matter of history that a number of scientific 
expeditions have been fitted out by the Bovril Company, including the Nansen, the 
Wellman, and the Jackson-Harmsworth enterprise; and that in all the recent 
campaigns the Bovril productions were found to be of the greatest utility. 


Amongst the happiest of Mr. Johnston's inventions are what are known as ration 
cartridges, ining meat al inoids and extractives, with desiccated legu- 
mrinous and farinaceous seeds, bacon, &c. There are two or three kinds of these 
rations—some in hermetica!ly sealed tins, and others in parchment rolls—and there 
can be no doubt that they will, sooner or later, be more or less generally adopted for 
use by all armies. their unique value being obvious. The contents of some of the 
cartridges are sufficient for two rations ; others, contained in a tin with two compart- 
ments, consist of a dinner portion and a cocoa portion, the latter being a specially 
concentrated <a of cocoa and albumen flakes. The net weight of the 
dinner portion is from four to five-and-a-helf ounces, and of the cocoa portion two- 
and-a-half ounces. Sup rim to these cartridges, all you want are water and 
a 


one-and-a-quarter pou or biscuits. There are, besides, rations for two, 
three, or four days. The bacon ration is made up of the best Irish bacon freed of its 
water, bone, and rind, and ready for use with bread or biscuit, knives, forks, 
plates, condiments, &c., being unnecessary; and we are assured that eight 
ources of meat so treated is equal to sixteen ounces of ordinary cured bacon. Then 
there is the “‘emergency” ration, with two compartments, one containing meat 
extractives and albuminoids, and the other a highly concentrated pre tion of 
cocoa and soluble proteids of meat juice. ‘This ration yields four pints of soup and 
the same of or it may be eaten dry. Other specialities which have 

leapt into popularity are desiccated potatoes, retaining all the original flavours 
vegetables and lime-juice nodules, the latter made up both as anti-scorbutics and as 
sweetmeats, the lime-juice, in a concentrated form, being coated with chocolate. If 
further evidence were wanted of the superiority of Bovril over all other productions 
of a similar kind it would be found in the fact of its par by our principal 
hospitals ; well-known authorities like Mr. T. W. Nunn, F.R. g. Consult 


to the Hospital ; Mr. Dr. Yorke-Davis, 
or prescribing vising its use in to every other food." — 
Lilustrated London News, Nov. 14 1896, 
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ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK anp 
Honorary Secretaries PERCY R. POCOCK, 


Tus Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own Homes in 
sums ranging from 10s. to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood” Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of TH1rty GuINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 2t years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20 if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of 
parish relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed 
form provided by the Society. Subscribers of 10s. 6d. annually, or 
Donors of Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the 
multiples thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society 
confers upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 
bequeathed. The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all 
information, will be forwarded on application. Contributions will be 
gratefully received by the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esq., 7reasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 


235 Southwark Bridge Road, London. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF [CAMBRIDGE. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
Hi.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


THE object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a 
** Home” where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical 
instruction in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all 
Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their 
own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. 
There are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample 
room for 50 more, but for want of funds they cannot be received. 


Children are admitted on election, by payment till elected, on 
purchase, on presentation, subject to the life of the donor. 


A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

‘The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
DONATIONS. 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and 
will be gratefully received by Messrs. Herries & Co., Bankers, 
16 St. James’s Street, and by the SecreTary, at the Offices, 12 Pall 
Mail, S.W., where all communications should be addressed. . 


WEMYSS, Chairman... 
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THE 
ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C, 
Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of | 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. , 
ea 
ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, ext 
an 
for 
Patrons. on 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. be 
in 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, | 
&c 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G, ele 
fer 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, X.C.LE, 
lig 
sG. 3B. HUDSON, Esq., 
Treasurers’ LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq . 
we 
Tuts Hosp TAL receives 12 Indigent poor on their own application, with- sp 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of we 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has fot 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 

There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied, be 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every 
day more urgent that 2 large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible an 
Eye Hospital should be tuilt to meet the imperative and constantly he 
growing needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and be 
the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In- f 
Patients is wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. ol 
This will necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to pro- co 
vide which, and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern 
improvements rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic 
Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 


E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 
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The Committee urgently 2ppeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- . 
tenance purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable br 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 

Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. 1 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drammond, Charing Cross; or to hi 

T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. us 

LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED, ‘ 

British Orphan Asylum, 

ne 

SLOUGH. 

to 

he 

For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute di 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- D 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous N 
circumstances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of sc 

7 and 12, and are retained until 15. by 

The Committee ¢zrxest/y appeal for increased support of 

an Institution which has been carrying on its work of b 
usefulness nearly 7o years, and which is dependent on 
fo 
Voluntary aid. 

Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. . 
Annual Subscriptions :—For One Vote, 1os. 6d. ; for Two e 
Votes, £1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, £5 58. 5 7 

w 
for Two Votes, #10 10s. tt 
Bankers—MeEssrs. DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 

AND SALFORD Banx, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C T 

Offiees—62 BisHorscate Street WITHIN, 

Lonvon, E.C. 
CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
Secretary. 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., thewhole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 

some cases even in the last century—so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three), We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful indeed if our Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
ademand, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
f the London and County Bank, 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 
HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 
J. ERSKINE CLARKE, 
C. E, BROOKE, 

Bishop’s House, Kennington. 


London Diocesan Board of Education. 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


W®: the undersigned members and supporters of the 

London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

WESTMINSTER. 

WINCHILSEA. 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster. 

T. Dxke ACLAND. 

Francis S. Powe, M.P. 

Epwarp Carr GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean. 

Joun G. M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean. 

E. A. Earpiey-Witmor, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. Ricuarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

Davip ANDERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

RicHarp Benyon, J.P. for Berks. 

BovsFiE.p, 20 Hyde Park Gate, W. 

RicHaRD Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

F. B. Patmer, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

H, W. Prescort, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 

J. A. Saw Srewart, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 

G. A. Sporriswoopk, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 
payable to JoHN HILL, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church 
House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W., or may be paid through Lloyds 
Bank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Streét, S.W. 
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CARRIAGE 
LIMITED, | 
| Builders to the Royal Family, , 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, 


Patrons: DI 
THE FAMILY. 
4 H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. a 
4 H.I.H. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 
4 H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. r 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. wd 
H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. - 
H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. — 
H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 4 
H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. &c. &c. &c. ( 
TE 
SPECIALITE. SPECIALITE. 
‘ THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 
é An exceptionally light and graceful little car- This compact little carriage can be opened | pp 
¥ riage quite under the control of one small horse in and closed in a second, and has all the advan- 
: a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty J ™ 
’ provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 
i overlapping tyres, &c. popular. 
HIS 
Purchases may be effected on our Three Years’ System at an extra charge 
of 5 per cent. only. a 
TE 
| A very comprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest and most Fashionable By 
. Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 
315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
L 
LONDON, W. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


*,* COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
VOLUME by L. F. AUSTIN.—Just ready. 


Full crown 8vo. buckram, 5s. : 
AT RANDOM. By L. F. Austin. With Photogravure 


Portrait of the Author. 
j * Read the sketches...... perhaps Mr. Austin is at his happiest in pure fantasia. 
That one on ‘ Singular behaviour of quotations’ is a brilliant exercise in the genre 

of Addison. All true lovers of the English essay should find this choice little book 
of Mr. Austin’s entirely to their taste.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“ Bright and most characteristic sketches...... full of natural humour and good 
sense.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ His muse is more fickle and sportive than Stevenson's. Sometimes his thoughts 
are irresistibly droll...... Mr. Austin’s prose, no less than his modesty, might well 
serve as a el for his brother authors." —Zcho. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


LAZY TOURS. By Mrs. Louise CHANDLER MovuLton, 
Author of ‘* Bedtime Stories,” ‘‘ Swallows’ Flight,” &c. 
— us to read her book from cover to cover......A fresh enchantment is 
as we wander with Mrs. Moulton.” — Daily hironicle. 
ot a dull line. On every page are scattered pretty phrases, jewelled sen- 
tences, and gems of biography or description ..... Can you imagine stories better 
told? A book as gracious and as interesting as any we have read this year." —Zcho. 


ETHEL TURNER'S NEW STORY. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. By Erne Turner. 
fusely Illustrated. 
“ So brightly written, and so full of delicate touches of both humour and pathos.” 
Pall Mail Gasette. 
“ This is a most delightful, pottadte, and humorous—yet neither too pathetic nor 
too humorous—story.”—Sfectator. 


Pro- 


20,000 copies called for before publication. 


DR. NIKOLA. By Guy Boorney. With 40 IIlustrations, 
by Stanley L. Wood. 

“ Weird and wonderful, and the adventures are such as to thrill the hardened 
novel-reader.’ "Spectator. 

“ Ore hair-breadth escape succeeds another with rapidity that scarce leaves the 
reader breathing space......The interest of their experiences is sufficient to Stay 
criticism and carry him through a story ingeniously invented and skilfully told.” 

Scotsman. 


HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CHRISTIAN. 


This Novel has occupied Mr. Caine’s energies during the three years which have 
elapsed since his last brilliant success, ‘‘ The Manxman.” It is of startling power, 
and is believed by the author to be his greatest work. The Story will commence 
in the Christmas Number of THE WINOSOR MAGAZiNE, ready 
December 1. Price 1s. 


300 Pages, 100 Beautiful Illustrations. 


” landon : WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


A SUCCESSFUL SIX SHILLING NOVEL. 


THE STORY OF ALINE. By Mrs. Epwarp 


Ripiey. 


Mr. Anprew Lang, in the current number of Cosmofolis, says : “‘ A masterly 
nory. undiluted by preaching and ‘problems’ is a rare thing in modern 
English literature, but such a story Mrs. Ridley has givea us, with a 

complete knowledge of the world which she describes, and with Ae 
matic force, free from strain and excess. In brief, ‘ The Story of 
Aline’ comes to me as a happy surprise—a thing ich not only in 
promise but in fulfilment, and endowed with a rare poetic quality.” 


ened | THE STORY OF ALINE. By Mrs. Epwarp 
van- 

retty ondon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
ably Just out, 1 vol. royal 8vo. extra cloth, cash price 18s. 


THE HON. ALICIA AMBERST’S 
HISTORY OF GARDENING IN ENGLAND. A New 


Edition, with 67 Illustrations of Old English Gardens, and a revised Text. 
The First Edition was sold within two months of its publication, and many 
were the disappointments of unsuccessful would-be buyers. 
Favourable Press Notices have appeared in the “ Quarterly” and other 
Reviews, the “ Times” and other Daily Papers. 


LONDON : BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 PICCADILLY. 


rge 


Ready on the 25th inst. 


THE KAFIRS OF 
THE HINDU-KUSH. 


By Sir GEORGE SCOTT ROBERTSON, K.C.S.I. 
With numerous Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, 


Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d, 


** This book is a record of a journey in KaAfiristan, and of nearly a 
year spent among a wild and interesting people. 


able 


LAWRENCE & BUL a EN, Lrp., 16 Henrietta Street, Covent 
arden, London. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


GOLD MEDAL, LONDON, 1896. 


MEISSONIER: 


HIS LIFE AND HIS ART. 
By VALLERY C. 0. GREARD. 


Translated by LADY MARY LOYD and Miss FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 
With 38 Full- I-page e Plates in Colour and Photogravure, and 
ext Illustrations, £1 16s. net. 


Also an EDITION DE L gxe. printed on Japanese vellum, limited to 150 
numbered and signed Copies, with a duplicate set of the Piates on 
India paper in a separate portfolio, £6 6s. net. 


THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND. 
THEIR STORY AND STRUCTURE. 
By Sir JAMES D. MACKENZIE, Bart. 
Dedicated by per to Her Majesty the Queen. 


With 40 Full-page Plates, 160 Text Illustrations, and many Plans. In 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo. Price to Subscribers, £3 3s. net. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF THE SECOND EM- 


PIRE. By ALBERT D. VANDAM, Author of ‘‘ An Englishman in 
Paris.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Mr. Vandam displays a thorough 
mastery of his subject, and writes with exceeding energy and effectiveness.” 


TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. By Fetix 


Dusors. With 153 Illustrations from Photographs = Drawings 
made on the spot, and rr Maps and Plans. 1 vol. 12s. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" The excellence oft the narrative, 
the style, the information, and the illustrations make this the most important 
book of travel that has appeared for many a day.” 


LETTERS OF A COUNTRY VICAR. By 


Yves LE QUERDEC. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. By Cuartes 
WHIBLEY. pang # a Cover designed by Mr. Whistler. 1 vol. with a 
Frontispiece, 7s. 6d 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Mr. Whibley has done his work 
in admirable fashion. The artists of the road have lost nothing at the 
hands of their fellow-artist of the pen. 


FICTION. 
THE NOVEL OF THE MUTINY. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of “‘ The Potter's Thumb.” 1 vol. 6s. 
(Second Edition. 
THE SPECTATOR.—* We have ‘read Mrs. Steel's book with ever- 
increasing surprise and admiration. There is many an officer who would 
give his sword to write military history as Mrs. Steel has written the 
history of the rising, the siege, and the storm. It is the most wonderful 
picture. We know that none who lived through the Mutiny will lay it 
down without a gasp of admiration, and believe that the same emotion will 
be felt by thousands to whom the scenes depicted are but livid phantas- 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. By Emma Brooke, 


Author of ‘‘ A Superfluous Woman.” 3 vols. 15s. net. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Miss Brooke has given us a story in 
which our interest grows, becomes absorbing, and is fast held until the 
last word upon the last page.” 


HENRY JAMES'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE OTHER HOUSE. By Henry Janes. 


2 vols. ros, net. 
THE TIMES.—'Mr. Henry James is not an author who usually keeps 
a reviewer sitting up to unnatural hours, but in ‘ The Other House" he has 
achieved this degree of absorbing interest. He has a story to tell, and 
how well he tells it! In this book he has wonderfully surpassed himself.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY M. HAMILTON. 


McCLEOD OF THE CAMERONS. 


HAMILTON, Author of A Self-denying Ordinance” &c. 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


CHUN-TI-KUNG: his Life and Adven- 


tures. By CLAUDE REE. 1 vol. 6s. 
THE SCOTSMAN.—* Mr. Rees has lifted the veil of mystery that 
overhangs social life in the East in a way not to be looked for in a book of 


travel.” 
PERCY WHITE'S NEW NOVEL. 


ANDRIA. By Percy Wuire, Author of 
** Mr. Bailey-Martin.” 1 vol. 6s. 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" Cannot fail to secure the sincerest 
admiration. Sparkles with brilliant metaphor and trenchant epigram.” 


By M. 


t vol. 6s. 


An ILLUSTRATED LIST of Mr. HEINEMANN'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
on application. 


LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


— 
eady December 1. 


Ready 
THE STRUGGLE of the NATIONS: Egyp 
and ASSYRIA. By Professor Masrero. Edited b 
Savce. Translated byM.L.McCiure. With Ma; 
and over 400 Illustrations. Demy, 4to. 
258-5 half-morocco (bound by Riviere), sos. 
This is a companion volume to “‘ The Dawn of Civilization,” and contains no 
boy | of the Ancient Peoples of the East from the XIVth Egyptian my ene A 
the of the Ramesside period. This interval covers the sojourn of the Israelites 
in Egypt and their Exodus therefrom. The recent discovery of an E 
mentioning the Israelites gives special interest to this volume, where 
with his usual acumen by the Author. 


THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION (EGYPT and CHAL- 
DEA). New and Revised Edition. By Professor Masrero. Edited by the 
Rev. fessor Sayce. Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Map and 
over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to. “oe 
mately}, cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 48s. 
Professor .Maspero, by. using the result of the most recent researches in Egypt and 
nia, has brought this new edition up to the latest date. 


THE BIBLE in the LIGHT of TO-DAY. By the Rev. 


Cuarves CrosteGu, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 


CHURCH SERVICES and SERVICE BOOKS before 


the REFORMATION. By the Rev. Henry Barctay Swete, D.D., 
Litt.D. With fac-similes of MSS. Crown 8vo. buckram boards, 4s. 


JOHN ELLERTON. Being a Collection of his Writings 
on Hymnology, together with a Sketch of his Life and Works. By the Rev. 
Henry Housman, B.D. With Portraits of Canon Ellerton and other leading 
Hymn-writers. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 

‘* Mr. Housman has done well to remind us of our debt to Canon Ellerton, and to 
yes together not only his highly instructive writings on Hymnology, but some of 
hymns not incorporated in any hymnal.” —7imes. 


THE CONVERSION of the HEPTARCHY. By the 
Right Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., Bishop of Stepney. Small post 8vo. with 
po Illustrations, cloth boards, 3s. 


TRACES of GREEK PHILOSOPHY and ROMAN 
LAW in the NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. Epwarp Hicks, D.D., 
D.C.L. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


SERMONS on the PENTATEUCH. the late Very 


B 
Rev. Rosert Payne Smit, Dean of Canterbury. ( a Memoir of the 
Author, by M. Payne Smit. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 4s. 


CHURCH HISTORY in QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN. 
the Rev. Monracue Fowter, M.A., Chaplain to the late Archbishop of 
Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 38. 


AUGUSTINE and his COMPANIONS. By the Right 


Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Small 8vo. 
cloth boards, 2s, 


ENGLAND'S MISSION to INDIA. Some Impressions 
from a Recent Visit. By the Right Rev. Atrrep Barry, D.D., D.C.L. 
Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 


A DICTIONARY of the {CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


the Rev. E. L. Cutts, D.D. Edition, revised. With numerous 
oodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, ss. 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
Professor of Assyriology, Oxfi Crown 8vo. with Map, buckram 
S, 45. 
[This book is the first to apply the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, both published and 
unpublished, towards elucidating the condition of Syria at this Ler yl It also 
pe important revision of the Egyptian Geographical Lists bearing 
on Pales: 


THE ‘“‘HIGHER CRITICISM” and the VERDICT of 
the MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor Saycr, Queen's College, Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 
“ A really valuable and important work ; perhaps the best "which Professor Sayce 
has yet written."—Academy. 


THE MESSAGE of PEACE, and other Christmas 
SERMONS. By the late R. W. Cuurcn, Dean of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. 
on Handemade paper, top edges gilt, buckram boards, 2s. 


BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN : the Scenery and Splendours of 


the United Kingdom. Specially approved by Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
consisting of 196 photo reproductions of the most netowantigr scenes in these 

ands, with accompanying Text. This is an Edition de Luxe, and is beauti- 
fully got up. Large 4to. ars. 


THE ROMANCE of the SEA: its Fictions, Facts, and 


Folk-lore. By Frep Wuymper. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, ss. 


THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE.—The SPLASH | of a 


DROP. By With numerous Post 8vo. 
cloth boards, 1s. 


THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE :—TIME and TIDE: 
a Romance of the Moon. By Sir Roperr S. Rate, mass D., F.R.S. Third 
Edition, Revised. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


BIRDS, A CHAPTER on—RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 


t, Syria, 
the Professor 
hree Coloured Plates, 


cloth, bevelled boards, 


tian Stele 
matter is 


R. Bowpter Sarre, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. (Zoological Department, 
By tk Museum). With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates. Crown cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 
The book is ing with. 


facts, and should be —~ to every bird- 
lover's library, as an inexpensive but reliable work.” —Knowledge. 


EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE; or, peat 
among the Minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life. By the late P. H. 
Gosst, F.R.S. A new Edition, revised by F. Jerrrey Bett, M.A., 
Secretary R.M.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in King’s 
College, London. ” Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
BRIGHTON : 129 NORTH STREET. 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Large 8vo. handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt top, price 15s. [Shortly, 
A SUMPTUOUS ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


THE ENEMIES OF BOOKS. 


x WILLIAM BLADES, 

Author of “‘ The Life and Topography of William Caxton” &c. &c. 
With a Preface by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., of the British Museum. 
** This well-known and deservedly popular work has been revised and enlarged by 

the author, Mr. William Blades, and now comes before us ——* with a 

and instructive anecdotes of those Zs which have, from time to time, been 

ruin of books.”—Z.xchange and 


In handsome crown 8vo. Volumes, to be issued at short intervals, price 3s. 6d. net, 
THE ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY. 
The First Volume of the Series is now ready, entitled: 


GLEANINGS from the NATURAL HIS. 


TORY of the ANCIENTS. _ By the Rev. M. G. WATKINS, M.A, 
Author of “ Pictures of Bird Life.” 


In small fep. 8vo. cloth, Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. A Con. 


templative Man’s Recreation ; being a Discourse on Fish and Fishing not Un. 
worthy the Perusal of most Anglers. A Facsimile of the First Enition, of 165 
_= the many curious features of typograph 4 and quaint characteristics a 
ge and spelling which make the rst Edition peculiarly interesting to 
Collectors and Students. With a Preface by ae Le GALLIENNE. 
In crown 4to. printed in old-face type and handsomely bound, price ros. 6d. 


HEREWARD, the SAXON PATRIOT. 


A History of his Life and Character, with a Record of his Ancestors and 
ts. By Lieut.-General HARWARD. 


In crown 8vo. cloth lettered, price ss. 


NORSE TALES and SKETCHES. By 


ALEXANDER L. KIELLAND. Translated by Rosert L. Cassie. 


NEW NOVELS. 
crown 8vo. tastefully printed and bcund, 


THE DEA D PRIOR. A "Tecesene of 


Life and Death. By C. DUDLEY LAMPEN. 
“The writer has a ppoetl ond graphic pen, and sustains the interest of his 


readers from first to last.” es 
n crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. B 


A MIXED "WORLD. A Novel. 


ADOLPHUS POHL, Author of “ Thomas Brown's Will.” 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. Illustrat 


PRINCES" “THREE and “SEEKERS 


SEVEN. Four Fairy Tales by MARY COLQUHOUN. Illustrated by 
Emily Barnard. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


SEELEY & eos BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF CHARLES 


PRITCHARD, D.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.R-G.S., late — 
of Astronomy in the University of Oxford. Memoir « iled by 
Apa PritcHarpD, with a Notice of his Theological Works Right 
Reverend the Lorp BisHop oF WorcESTER, asall an Account of his Astro- 
nomical Work by his successor, Professor H. H. Turner, F.R.A.S. Witha 
Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 
The late Professor of Astronomy at Oxford was a man of extraordinary 

and force of character. Beginning life as a schoolmaster, he introduced m 

of education far in advance of his time, and had among his pupils Dean Bradley, 

Sir William Herschell, Sir George Grove, and others who have contri 

reminiscences to this volume. 


T EVERY LIBRARY. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON : an Auto- 


biography (1834-1858), and a Memoir by his Wife (1858-1894). With a 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

** 4 fine record of a brave, strenuous life." —Daily News. 

“‘ There are some lively sketches =e well-known people from Mrs. Hamerton’s pea, 
and some interesting letters from R. L. , Robert B gz, C. F. Watts, 
and other eminent people.” — 7 imes. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Hamerton have produced between them a remarkably interesting 
book.” —Daily Chronicle. 

** A remarkable book, gracefully written, and full of interest and variety.” 

Scotsman. 


taste and uncommon charm.” 
w RRADY. Leeds Mercury. 


VALASQUEZ: a Study of his Life and Art. 
By WatTEr ArmsTRONG, Director of the National Gallery in Ireland. With 
8 Plates and 60 other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, ve 
“Full of life and interest, — richly adorned with copies of many of Velazquez’s 
finest works.” —Bradford Observer. 
An excellent piece of work. 


CONFIDENCES OF AN AMATEUR GAR- 


DENER. By A. M. DewsmiTn, White Umbrella.” 
many Illustrations, large crown 8vo. cloth, 6: 
“All who love a garden will appreciate his philosophy, and be grateful to him for 
his chatty and interesting chapters. The illustrations are highly aw — 
aily 


THREE BOOKS by the Author of “ LIFE at the 200.” 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. _Tllus- 


trated. 
Full of fresh matter about animals and birds.” — 7 imres. 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


“ Without a single dull page.” — World. 
Illustrated. 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. 


om delightful book it would be hard to find.” —Wational Observer. 
London: SEELEY & CO., LimirEp, 38 Great Russell Street. 
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& CO..S NEW BOOKS. 


HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 
JANE AUSTEN’S EMMA. 


With 40 Illustrations, will be ready on November 27. In cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. In plain cloth, uncut edges, 35. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY'S 


WESTWARD HO! 


An EDITION DE LUXE, with So Full-page and other Illustrations by CHARLES E. BROCK. Printed in red and black, in 2 vols. extra 
crown 8vo. 21s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CRANFORD SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
With an Introduction by ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Also a limited Edition on Super-royal, Hand-made, with 12 extra lithograph Proofs, 42s. net. 


[Ready November 24. 
(250 Copies for America, and 250 for England.) 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL AND THE RIVALS. 


By R. B. SHERIDAN. 
With 50 Illustrations by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN, and an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 
Also a limited Edition on Super-royal, Hand- made, 30s. net. 


(250 Copies only for England and America. ) 


Seconp Epitrion now Reapy. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


SOLDIER TALES. Containing : With the Main Guard— 
The Drums of the Fore and Aft—The Man Who Was—Courting of Dinah 
Shadd—Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney—Taking of Lungtungpen—The 
Madness of Private Ortheris. With Head and Tail Pieces and 21 page Illus- 
trations by A. S. Harrrick. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The large and beautifully clear print, excellent paper, and 
eins in blue and gold make ‘ Soldier Tales’ a most attractive and timely gift- 


Demy 16mo. 2s. 6d. 


THE RUDYARD KIPLING BIRTHDAY BOOK. Com- 


piled by JoserH Finn (Authorized by Rupyarp Kipiinc). With 12 
Illustrations by J. ockwoop Kip.inc. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STORIES of NAPLES and the CAMORRA. By 


Cuartes Grant. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. 


Small 4to. cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 
ON the BROADS. By Anna Bowman Dopp, Author 


of “ Cathedral Days” &c. With Illustrations by JosepH PENNELL. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE LONDON PLEASURE GARDENS of the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Warwick Wrorth, F.S.A., of the British 
Museum, assisted by ARTHUR Epcar Wrorn. With 62 Illustrations. 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —‘*Mr. Warwick Wroth’s handsome, erudite, and 
vastly entertaining volume.” 
(Uniform with Mr, Arthur Dasent’s St. James's Square.”) 


ros. net. 


THE BUDDHIST PRAYING WHEEL: a Collection of 


Material bearing upon the Symbols of the Wheel and Circular prozenaeese § in 
and Religious Ritual. By Writtam Simpson, R.L, R.A.S., 
F.R Hon. Associate R.I.B.A. With numerous Tilustrations by the 


ut! 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A most curious subject it is, treated by Mr. Simpson with 
a amount pd variety of learning far beyond nine hundred and ninety-nine in a 
critics.” 


CATHEDRAL CITIES: York, Lincoln, and Beverley. 
Drawn and Etched by Ropert Faneur, with an Introduction by the late 
Professor E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 75 Copies, Proofs in folio, half roxburghe, 

45 5s. net. 200 Columbier gto. a mely bound in cloth, £2 12s. 6d. net, 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


ARS TRAGICA SOPHOCLEA CUM SHAKSPERIANA 
COMPARATA. An Essay on the Tragic Art of Sophocl 
Lione. Horton-Smirtn, B.A., of Lincoln's Inn, McMahon Student, 
and late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL PLAYS. By Suaxespeare, 


Martowr, Prete, Hevwoop, Fretcuer, and Forp. Arranged for Acting 
as well as for Reading by T. Donovan. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SOCIALISM : being NOTES on a POLITICAL TOUR. 


PARTS I. and II. and VOLUME I. now ready. 


LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Professor 
W. M. Stoane, Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated with 88 Reproductions “ the 
Masterpieces of Painting, in their Origi Colours, and 220 Full-page 
Engravings in Tint and Black and White. 

In 20 Parts at 4s. net each ; or in 4 Volumes at 24s. net each. ae only in Sets. 

TIMES.—“ The most maguifieant of modern Lives of Napoleon......The serious 
and careful work of a very competent historian.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
2vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


TAQUISARA. 


PUNCH.—“ A more picturesque, dramatically tragic...... and altogether more 
absorbingly interesting novel than * Taquisara ’ it would be difficult to find even 
among the works of its author, Mr. Marion Crawford.” 


BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


PALLADIA. 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by 


F. M.A., and A. E. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


Vol. Il. WORMS, ROTIFERS, and POLYZOA. By W. Gamate, 
M.Sc. — ), Owens College : Miss L. SHELDON, Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge; A. E. Suiptey, M.A., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge ; 
Marcus Hartos, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge (D.Sc. Lond.), Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the Sy College, Cork; W. BLAXLanD 
Bennam, D.Sc. (Lond.), Hon, (Oxon.), Aldrichian’ Demonstrator of 
in the University of Oxford E. Bepparn, M.A. 
(Oxon.), F. Prosector to the Zoological Society, London; and S. F, 
HaRMER, MAY’ Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 
THE ELDER PLINY’S CHAPTERS on the HISTORY 


of ART. Translated by K. Jex-Brake, Classical Lecturer at Girton College, 
Cambridge. With Commentary and Historical Introduction by E, SELLERS, . 


former Student of Girton College, Cambridge, and of the British School at 
Athens; and additional Notes contributed by Dr. Hetnricn Lupwic 
Uruicus. 


TIMES.—“ Of the translation we ma 
of the introduction and commentary t 
scholarship of the day.” 


say, in a single word, that it is excellent ; 
y that they are on the level of highest 


VOLUME VIII. NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
LIFE and LABOUR of the PEOPLE in LONDON. 
Bootu. Vol. VIII. POPULATION CLASSIFIED 


VOL. Il. NOW READY. Medium 6vo. 21s. net. 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Edited by 
R. H. Incuis Patcrave, F.R.S. Vol. Il. F—M. 

DAILY. NEWS,—* The second volume is not less remarkable than its prede- 

cessor, for its vast range, the importance of the topics with which it deals, and the 


By Sir Henry Wrixon, Jate Attorney-General of Victoria, Australia, and 
Commissioner for Inquiry from that Province. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


CONAN DOYLE’S REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE, ’ 
Author of ‘MICAH CLARKE,” “THE WHITE COMPANY," &c. 


From the 77MES.—“ ‘ Rodney Stone’ is in our judgment distinctly the best of From the DAILY TEL EGRAPH.—“ Dr. Conan Dovle has written a wonderful 
Doyle’s novels ...... Th ere are few descriptions in fiction that can vie | book in this his latest contribution to the new romance. The story goes so gallantly 

with that race aomns the Brighton road.” from start to finish that we are fairly startled out of our /im de sidcle indifference 
MAI at If ‘ Rodney Stone ’ does not prove to be the book | and carried along in breathless excitement to learn the fate of the boy hero and the 


From the DA/L | 
of the season, I Sal be atly surprised...... Its vigour, its virility, its narrative | inimitable dandy. } 
force, its vivid and es pictures of life in the dawn of the nineteenth century, From the DA tre Y NEW’S.—“ A brilliantly imagined and executed picture of 

England at the beginning of the century......The story is a romance of the ring; I 


and its high literary finish, have all the qualities of permanence.’ 
From the DAJL ¥ CHRONICLE.—“ An exhilarating and enjoyable book, and | it is steeped in an atmosphere of high national endeavour. we rom the oj 

one the reading of which we jhad been sorry to have missed. It is history with all chapter the swing and stir of the romance is kept up unflagging......The illustra 

the dust and dryness left out.” tions deserve a word of special commendation.” 


NEARLY READY, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo. 16s. s 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR CHARLES HALLE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNINC’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


**An edition which in every point of excellence will satisfy the most fastidious 
taste." —Scotsman. 


NOTICE.—4 SECOND PRINTING of Volume I. : 
of the NEW EDITION of THE COMPLETE 

Anthor of “ Extinct Monsters,” “ Creatures of Other Day .,” Sc. 2 vols. large crown S8vo. with Portraits, 15s., 

| ———— is now ready. A SECOND PRINTING of 


SELECTED POEMS of WALTER VON D R VOGEL- Volume Ii. wilt be ready on November 28, 
WEIDE, THE MINNESINGER. Translated by W, LIson Puitutps. 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations. Smail gto. ros. 6d. net. (Shortly. TH E CORN H I LL M AG AZI N E 


THE MONEY-SPINNER, and other Character Notes. NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 
By H. Seton MERRIMAN, Author of “ The Sowers,” ‘‘ With Edged Tools,” ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


NOW READY, with a Preface by Sir HENRY HOWORTH, M.P., F.R.S., 
and ro Full-page Illustrations. Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PREHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST. 


XUM 


G. TALLENTvre. With 12 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur 
“page ately. Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
ConTENTS oF THE DECEMBER Numser, Reavy Next Tuurspay. 
; JESS. By H. River Haccarp. New Illustrated and THE GREATEST OF ANNIVER: | DUELS OF ALL NATIONS. | E 
thoroughly Revised Edition. Wah x2 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice RIES—December 25th. By the The Duel of the Period in France. T 
Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo. 3s. Rev . H. C. Beecuine. By James Pemserton-Grunp. 
SAINT. EDWARD THE CON-| THE “MOON-STRICKEN. By cl 
By the Bishop of Bernarp E. J. Capes. b 
A FATAL MISTAKE. By S. T. 
NEW NOVELS NEARLY READY. GEORGE “THE THIRD. By | 
, D.C. 
THE WITCHFINDER. By T. Crown 8vo. | THEBLACK, DOGS AND THE | PAGES | FROM A PRIVATE 
BEAU BRUMMELL, By A. 1. | “REV thy By Wek A 
THE BORDERER. By Apam Litsurn. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
I 
{ THREE POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. he 
| é 
THE SOWERS, SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. CLEG KELLY. : th 
By H.S. MERRIMAN. 11th Edition. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. and Edition. By S. R. CROCKETT. 31st Thousand. de 
cr 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWN- | THE INDIAN EMPIRE: + te Peoples, Histor UNDERGROUND RUSSIA: Revolutionary Pro- 
ING. By Mrs. SurHerLano Orr. With Por- and Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S. files and Sketches from Life. By STEPNI ne 
trait and Steel Engraving of Mr. Browning's C.LE., LL.D. T ist and Standard Edition. With formerly Editor of “‘ Zemlia i Volia (Land le 
} Study in De Vere Gardens. Second Edition. M "Demy 8vo. 28s. Liberty).” With a Preface by Perer Lavrorr. F 
i Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. A SHORT HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE IN New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
i RECOLLECTIONS OF A MILITARY LIFE. By ALY. Taken from the Work by Joun | MARCELLA. ay lve. Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author tw 
eneral Sir Joun Apye, G.C. R.A., late Symonps. By Lieut.-Col. ALrrep of “ Robert Elsmere” &c. 15th Edition, Crown 
Governor of Gibraltar. With Illustrations by the Pearson. With a Steel Engraving of a recent 8vo. 6s. 
Author. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. Portrait of Mr. Symonds. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6a. THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Doyle, 
THELIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE DYNASTY OF Author of “ Micah Clarke” &c. 16th Edition. in. 
ustice. By his Brother, Lestrz STEPHEN. Second UIR, 
With 2 Portraits. 8vo. 16s. Author of “The Life of Mahomet, Mahomet A 
| LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother- "With r2 Full- 
in-Law, GEORGE MPAS, itor * Notes 1 su 
and Jottings from Animal Life.” With a Portrait. | THE {LABOUR PROBLEM. By Geoffrey Drage, A SELECTION FROM THE PORTICAL WOR be 
phical cosmic ETHICS; ‘or, The Math ematical wl 
an u or, e 
Sketch, addressed to my Descendants. By Theory of Evolution : showing the full import of by wl 
Frepenick by = Mean and “The Blarney Ballads,” &c. With an Introduce 
INE Q.C.,M.P. Second t t i r 
F INA | LIBRARY. Stephen. | THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. Richard ° 
Revised, Jerreries. New Edition, with all he Illustra- BAWARDEN HORACE. Third Edition. 1s 
F additional  Cnnaee 3 a crown 8vo. 6s. each. tions of the former Edition. Crown 8vo. ss. mall post 8vo. 3s. 6d. in 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL | MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS.—Unirorm Epition. ob 
WOGKS, UNIFORM ee 5 6 vols. small crown 8vo. With Por- ay Volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 10 vols. large crown 8v0. un 
\ $s and a few Illustrations 6s. each. cic 
ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS.—Usirorm Epirion. 17 vols. crown 8vo. bound in sets, 
; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. po 
W. Mi. HACKERAY’S WORKS.—Lisrary Epition. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, th 
49; or half-russia, marbled edges, £13 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. th 
* The Volumes are sold separately, i in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. th 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. — POPULAR EpiT10on. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each volume, 
scarlet cloth, CKERA top, £ : or in half-morocco, gilt, £5 res. *,* The Volumes are sold separately in green cloth, 5s. each, In 
W. M. THA WORKS.—Cuearer Epition. 26 vols. bound in «loth, 44 oF Nz 
handsomely bound in ao we 48 8s. *,*® The Volumes are sold separately in cloth, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a Copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. al 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. the 
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